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A ROAD-SIDE SCENE NEAR CHARLESTON. 


bleak winds to summer suns and summer foliage is a delightful sur- 


[ one go to Charleston from the North, let him go in the spring- 
If it chance with the traveller, as it chanced with Mr. Fenn 


time. The almost sudden change from wintry landscape and | prise. 
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SUMTER. 


LIGHT-HOUSE ON THE RUINS OF FORT 


and the writer, that the steamer sail away from the New-York wharf 
amid the rain and wind of a Northern March, that all the way south- 
ward cloud and storm surround and beset the vessel, and then at 
once come with the longed-for sun the wished-for harbor, the sudden 
sweetness and beauty of the scene will seem to him a transition to a 
terrestrial paradise. 

Because Charleston lies low, and seems to rise up out of the wa- 
ters as one sails up to it, it has been called the American Venice. It 
may be doubted if one would think of this comparison if the guide- 
books did not suggest it. There are charms enough in the American 
city to please even an experienced traveller, but one would scarcely find 
his appreciation of them Miasied by recalling the wonders of the 
Bride of the Adriatic. If in no true sense a Venice, Charleston yet 
rises with charming effect from the sea. The long, palm-studded 
shores of the bay, the islands and forts that dot its surface, the 
mansions that front the waters, and the spires that lift to the skies, 
all make up a very pretty picture. 

The first impression the streets of Charleston give is that of re- 
tiring respectability. There are no splendid avenues, no imposing 
public structures ; but a few fine old churches, and many noble pri- 
vate mansions standing in a sort of dingy stateliness amid their em- 
bowering magnolias, command your attention. Our New-York custom, 
derived from our Dutch ancestors, of painting our brick fronts, is not 
in vogue here, where the houses have the sombre but rich toning that 
age alone can give when its slow pencillings are never disturbed by 
the rude intrusion of the painter’s brush. The Charleston mansions 
are nearly always built with gable-end to the street. At one side 
rises a tier of open verandas, into the lower of which the main en- 
trance to the building is placed. Usually, after the English fashion, 
a high brick wall encloses the grounds of the house, and it is only 
through an open gate-way that one catches a glimpse of flowers, and 
shrubs, and vines, that bloom and expand within the enclosure. But 


the rich dark green of tha, magnolia half screens the unsmoothed 
brick walls far above, and*¢eems to hold the ancient structure in the 
hush of venerable repose. 

It is quite possible the somewhat rude surface and antique color 
of the brick houses in Charleston would fail to please the taste of 
Northerners reared amid the supreme newness of our always recon- 


structing cities. But every one ought to travel in the company of an 
artist. It is only when associated with one of this instructed class 
that a man discovers the use of his eyes, and begins to understand 
fully the beauties, and harmonies, and rich effects that pertain to 
many things neglected by ordinary observers. These time-tinted 
mansions of Charleston, to the eye of an artist, have many charms. In 
my own case I found it a good training to hear enthusiastic Mr. Fenn 
dilate upon this bit of color, this glimpse of rich toning, this new and 
surprising effect. It was even a revelation sometimes to see him ex- 
tract a picture out of apparently the most unfavorable material. 
Nothing, indeed, seemed foreign to him but the merely pretty. Sweet, 
new houses of a respectable primness have no attraction for his ar- 
tistic longings. Fresh paint is his abomination. The glare of the 
new enters like iron into his soul. But a fine bit of dilapidation, a 
ruin with a vine clambering over it, a hut all awry, with a group of 
negroes in their flaring turbans set against the gaping wails, old 
chimneys and old roofs, the dark grays and browns that form into 
such rich pictures in an old town, these things would be sure to catch 
his eye and delight his fancy. In these semi-tropical places there are 
a hundred bits that would be admirable for a sketch in oil or water 
colors, that would lose their value in black and white. It is a pity 


that divine color cannot enter into engraving. 


The search for the picturesque that would meet the necessities of 
our purpose was not expeditious. It is only after walking around a 
place, and surveying it from different situations, that an artist can 
settle upon his point of view. We were three days in Charleston ere 
Mr. Fenn discovered the prospect from St. Michael’s belfry, and to 
this, on page 73, the reader's attention is solicited. If he does not 
think it very good, I shall be tempted to denounce his artistic appre- 
ciation. Note the far stretch of sea and the long, low shores; there is 
Fort Sumter far down the bay, and nearer the famous Castle Pinckney, 
a fortress that stands guard in the direct approach to the town. The 
portion of the city which this view commands is its most ancient 
quarter. Many of the buildings were erected in colonial times, and 
up to the period of the Revolution this comprised nearly the entire 
city. The chimneys are of a quaint fashion, and the roofs are mostly 
of grooved red tiles. The wide street to the left of the picture is the 
Charleston Wall Street, where congregate all the banks and banking- 
houses, brokers’ offices, and law-offices. Here assemble the merchants 
and brokers; here are effected those transactions in commerce and 
finance so dear to the heart of the money-making world. The build- 
ing at the foot of the street is the ancient custom-house, which dur- 
ing the recent war was rudely hustled by many an irreverent shell, 
unceremoniously battered by ball and petard, and now stands a broken 
and shattered reminiscence of by-gone belligerency. This structure, 
which dates back before the independence of the colony, is dear to the 
Charlestonians. It has always excited their patriotic sympathies, for 
here during the Revolution the patriot prisoners were confined, and 
from its portals the heroic martyr Hayne was led to execution. 

The old buildings that the church looks down upon are not more 
ancient than the church itself. St. Michael’s was built in 1752—it is 
said from designs by a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren. The tower is 
considered very fine, and the situation of the church makes the spire 
a conspicuous object far out at sea. During the siege of Charleston 
in the late war, it was a mark for the Federal artillerymen; but, 
though persistently shelled, it was struck but a few times, and then 
only with slight injury. 

Another of the ancient churches in Charleston is St. Philip’s. This 
was the first church establishment in Charleston; but the present 


| structure, which is the third erected by the parish, although of venerable 


| 
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age, is yet not quite so old as St. Michael’s. The view from the spire 
is fine ; but there is a keener interest in the graveyard than even in 
the old church itself, for here are met with at every turn those family 
names that have so long been associated in honor, not only with 
Charleston, but with the whole country—-Gadsden, Rutledge, and 
Pinckney. In the portion of the graveyard that lies across the road- 
way is the tomb of Calhoun. It consists of a plain granite slab, sup- 
ported by walls of brick, and for inscription has simply the name of 
“Catnoun.” The remains of the statesman were removed during 
the war, when Charleston was threatened with capture, under a most 
misjudged apprehension that the Union soldiers would disturb them. 
They were replaced in the spring of this year, a few weeks after our 


| visit to the tomb. St. Philip’s, with its embowering trees, its ancient 


gravestones, its scarred and broken walls, its marks of hostile shells, 
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ne CHARLESTON AND ITS SUBURBS. 


its surroundings of old buildings, the tiled roofs of which show 
quaintly through the green of the trees, affords a picture that is 
picturesque and pleasing. 

Charleston has been accused of not having a public park; but the 
promenade known as the Battery is an enclosure which, if small, has 
some advantages that very few parks can supply. Like our own 
New-York Battery, it is on tlie water’s edge ; it commands a view of 
the extensive bay, and is fanned by winds that come laden with 
the salt odors of the ocean. It is surrounded by fine private man- 
sions, and at early morning, at twilight, or on moonlit nights, is 
thronged with people seeking rest and recreation. 

After one, in Charleston, has promenaded on the Battery ; has vis- 
ited the churches; has seen all the ruins effected by war and by fire; 
has examined the handsome new custom-house, now erecting; has 
admired all the stately old residences ; has visited the fine military 
academy ; has watched the various aspects of negro character, which 
in these Southern cities is an endless source of amusement—he must 
sail down the bay, and he must visit the rich lowland scenery of the 
suburbs. 

Down the bay are many points of historic interest ; but Fort Sum- 
ter crowns them all. On Sullivan’s Island, at the sea-line, is the fa- 
mous Fort Moultrie of Revolutionary fame. Here, before the war, 
was the Moultrie House, a watering-place resort for the Charles- 
tonians. On another island is, or was, the Mount Pleasant Hotel, 
where there is good bathing, and also forests that afford fine drives and 
pleasant rambles. Our own expedition down the bay terminated at 
Fort Sumter. To this place there is a daily ferry, consisting of a 
eapacious yacht, the commander of which is an Athenian Greek. 
There was to our minds something of the Mediterranean in the whole 
aspect of the vessel, crew, and passengers, which a lateen-sail would 
have rendered complete. 
to the vessel, were motley and picturesque: the buxom and turbaned 
negro “aunties,” the solemn but ragged negro “uncles,” the gay and 
chattering negro young folk, the varied complexions and costumes of 
poor whites and rich whites—these elements seemed well fitted for 
the presiding genius of a mariner from the Archipelago. 

The wind was brisk, and so we ran down to the fort swiftly. Sum- 
ter is a ruin, as all the world knows; but possibly all the world does 
not know that on the highest point of its walls a light-house has been 
erected, thus utilizing the historic ground. One experiences some- 
thing of a sensation, as he picks his way over the broken bricks and 
stones of this fort, and, if alone, would be apt to drift away into far 
reaches of meditation. On the piled-up rocks without the walls, amid 
the débris of masonry, surrounded by remains of cannun, shell, and 
round shot, we picnicked—a party, one moiety of which represented 
those who assailed, and the other moiety those who defended, the 
walls. 

After clambering over the ruins, penetrating the dark underground 
passages, visiting the casemates that still remain, we returned, a high 
wind giving animation and expedition to the sail. 

Perhaps the greatest charm to the Charleston visitor is the low- 
land scenery of its suburbs. The city is situated at the confluence 
of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, and the banks of these streams 
have all the characteristics of Southern landscapes. Oaks, magno- 
lias, myrtles, and jasmines, give splendor and profusion to the pic- 
ture, while rice-fields and cotton-fields vary and enrich the scene. 
Here once resided, during a part of the year, a wealthy 
aristocracy ; but, alas! nearly every mansion is in ruins. 
The destructive arm of War fell upon this paradise with 
all its force, nearly every one of the fine old houses hav- 
ing been fired by Sherman’s soldiers. 

Our expedition to the Ashley we shall long remember. 
It was by the invitation of Charleston friends, whose 
hospitality justified the social reputation of the city. The 
political elements composing the party were as antago- 
nistic as possible; but, regardless of North or South, 
the Klu-klux, or the fifteenth amendment, we guthered 
in peace. There were in our small company a North- 
erner, who had fought under the Union flag, a descend- 
ant of one of the proudest names of Revolutionary 
fame ; a Virginian, also of a family of renown, whose 
love of daring and danger had led into many a strange 
adventure under Mosby; an Englishman, whose enthu- 
siasm for the Confederate cause had brought him all 
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the way from London to do battle under Lee; another Englishman, 
whose sympathies for the Federal cause had been marked all during 
the war; a son of a distinguished journalist of New York, whose 
name has been notably identified with the Republican party; and, 
lastly, the writer, of whose political complexion it is not necessary 
to speak. But, in the face of all these elements of difference, the 
company was supremely harmonious ; and the day, in the estimation 
of at least some of us, must be marked with a white stone. 

The main road from Charleston into the country has been fre- 
quently highly praised, and, although some of the fine trees that bor- 
dered it have been destroyed, it is still an avenue of singular beauty. 
The road emerges from Charleston almost immediately into a green 
wilderness, and for a long distance it is canopied by the boughs of 
pines and oaks and magnolias with rich effect. There are no signs 
along the road, as would be the case in our northern section, of the 
proximity of a great city. No houses or villas line the way; you 
seem a hundred miles from a town. You meet occasionally a queer, 
slight cart, drawn by an ox or a donkey; you pass a group of sports- 
men ; you encounter now and then on the road-side a group of negroes. 
The picture on the first page, by Mr. Fenn, catches the spirit of the 
scene with great fidelity. The extemporized covering of boughs shel- 
ters a “ sweet-’tater” woman, one who dispenses to hungry wayfarers 
of African hue the edible baked potato of the South. 

We reached Ashley River by a sort of by-road. Here a bridge 
once spanned the stream, but it was destroyed during the war, and 
now there is a boat propelled by the lusty arms of negro ferry- 
men. A rope would aid the passage greatly ; but our Southern Afri- 
cans take usually the most troublesome means possible to accomplish 
their ends. They are proficient in the art of how not to do a thing. 
When we reached the bank, the boat was on the opposite shore. The 
current was swift; it took fully half an hour to get the boat over 
to us, and then the vessel could only accommodate one of our two 
vehicles. We were nearly two hours getting our forces to the oppe- 
site side of the stream. The reader has only to refer to page 72, to 
see how well Mr. Fenn’s pencil has delineated the river, the ferry, and 
the shore. 

Once on the opposite side, we were driven through a striking scene 
—a narrow road winding through a superb Southern forest, where the 
mammoth live-oak and the tall pine and the princely magnolia (Jfag- 
nolia grandiflora) unite to form vistas of rare beauty. 

The live-oak of the Southern lowlands is the most picturesque of 
trees. The famous California trees are of interest solely on account 
of their magnitude. Their gigantic proportions impose upon the ima- 
gination, it is true ; but they lack altogether the quaint, fantastic, and 
picturesque form of the live-oak. An artist could make a series of 
studies of these trees in which every one would be essentially peculiar 
in form. In the illustration of the banks of the Ashley, Mr. Fenn has 
shown two of these trees, comparatively small in size, whose trunks 
stretch out for a distance almost horizontally ; elsewhere the reader 
will find an illustration of a monstrous trunk standing near the Ash- 
ley, which in diameter almost rivals the “ big trees” of the Pacific, 
and which in form has far more novelty and beauty. We saw one of 
these trees, of magnificent proportions and nearly symmetrical in 
form. We lifted the low branches, that nearly swept the ground, and 
entered what seemed a vast forest cathedral. The quaint trunk was 
covered with knobbed protuberances, and scarred and seamed as if 
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with the marks of many centuries. Its branches, mammoth trees of | 
themselves, shot out at a low elevation in a nearly horizontal line, | 
extending probably a hundred feet, dipping at their extremities to the 
ground. The pendent moss from every bough hung in long, sweeping 
lines, and the sun flickered through the upper branches, touching up 
moss, bough, and trunk, and relieving the gloom of the interior with 
bright flashes of light. I would rather, for my part, have that live- 
oak in our parks than the tallest of the California trees. We were 
shown an avenue of live-oaks, standing in the very heart of the forest, 
that would make a superb approach to the finest palace in Europe. 
But, alas! here it leads only to a ruined waste. A romantic story 
is connected with this avenue, which some poet should put in verse. 
The young owner of the estate—this was many years ago—had 
brought a fair bride from foreign lands. A bridal cavalcade swept 
out of Charleston to escort groom and bride to the manorial mansion 
on the Ashley. The proud and eager groom, anxious to show his 
young wife the charms of her new home, urged her steed ahead of the 
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A LIVE-OAK ON 


rest, and, when they reached the avenue of oaks, called upon her to 
look and admire. Almost as they spoke a cloud of smoke appeared 
at the other end of the avenue, and instantly flames of fire shot up 
among the tree-tops. The old manor was in a blaze, and the bride 
arrived only in time to see the destruction of her promised paradise. 
The young husband was so cast down by this calamity that he car- 
ried his wife abroad, and never returned to his American estate. 
Trees and bushes have grown up around the old oaks, but the avenue 
retains all its distinct majesty amid the encroaching growths of the 
forest. 

Of all the planters’ houses that stood along the Ashley, but one re- 
mains, and this is abandoned. “ Drayton Hall” is a large brick man- 
sion, standing in the centre of grounds of a park-like character. The 
rooms are wainscoted from floor to ceiling, the fireplaces are lined 
with old-fashioned colored tiles, and the mantels are richly carved, but 
The story goes that it was 


the building was never entirely finished. 


erected in exact copy of an English mansion, in order to gratify the 
The wainscot, 


taste of the lady to whom the owner was betrothed. 


the tiles, the carved mantels, and marble columns, were all imported 
from England; but, ere the chivalrous lover had reproduced on the 
Ashley a full copy of the house which had charmed his betrothed on 
the Thames, the lady died; and, since then, the unfinished manor, like 
a broken monumental column, stands in its incompleteness a memo- 
rial of his loss. Another story relates that it was saved from the fate 
of its neighbors, at the time of the Sherman incursion, by the devotion 
of a negro, who assured. the Federal leader that it belonged to a man 
of Union sentiments. It is now occupied by negroes. Its parlor is a 
granary. Its wainscot is badly marred, and the rare, colored tiles of 
its fireplaces have been in part carried off by predatory hands. 

Our destination was the estate known by the name of “ Magnolia,” 
on the grounds of which we were to lunch. This place is almost a para- 
dise, but a paradise in ruins, The abundance of magnolias gives it its 
name, but these are interspersed with immense oaks, and, at the time we 
were there, under the trees a splendid display of japonicas and azaleas 
filled the spaces with an array of color such as we had never seen 





THE ASHLEY. 


approached. These low-country plantations were not usually occupied 


| by their owners in midsummer; then fevers, heat, and insects, made 


them far from safe or agreeable, and so the white members of the 
family went into town or northward to upland habitations. This ac- 
counts for the special culture of spring blossoms which we noticed at 
“Magnolia.” The planter had given devoted attention to azaleas, 
grouping the different shades of color from white to deep scarlet in 
delicate contrasts; and this flower, blooming on bushes from three to 
a dozen feet in height, lined all the winding avenues, and flashed under 
the shadows of the magnolias a tropical splendor of bloom that filled 
us all with admiration. And all this in the midst of desolation and 
neglect, with overgrown pathways, unweeded beds, and the blackened 
walls of the homestead Icoking down upon the scene! A few negroes 
were in possession, and one tall, melancholy, gray-haired mulatto, with 
all the dignity and deportment of the old school, lifted his hat, and 
said: “Welcome, gentlemen, to Magnolia!” On the border of a small 
lake within the grounds, shadowed by the moss-hung boughs of the 
oak, we lunched, and then bade adieu to the place. A pathetic story 
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ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, GOOSE CREEK. 


is told of the ruined proprietor, who comes often to his old favorite 
grounds, and wanders about them with profound melancholy, or sits 
for hours with his face in his hands, brooding over his desolated home. 

The day after our visit to Ashley River we drove to a very old 
church on Goose Creek, near Cooper River, and about seventeen miles 
from Charleston. This church was built in 1711. It is situated in 
the very heart of a forest, is approached by a road scarcely better 
than a bridle-path, and is entirely isolated from habitations of any 
sort. Mr. Fenn’s illustrations adequately depict both its exterior and 
interior. A deep ditch surrounds the building, dug as a means of 
protecting the graves within it from wild animals. This church was 
saved from destruction by the Tories during the Revolutionary War 
on account of the British arms that are emblazoned on the wall just 
above the pulpit. The interior is very odd. Seventeen square pews 
fill up the ground-floor, which, like all old English churches, is of 
stone. A gallery at one end has three or four rows of benches, and 
under this gallery are a few more benches designed for the negro ser- 
vants, The altar, the reading-desk, and the pulpit, are so small, and 
crowded in a space so narrow, that they seem almost miniatures of 
those church fixtures. The monumental tablets on the side of the 
altar are very oddly ornamented in form, and, what is still more sin- 
gular, are highly emblazoned in color. Although these tablets have 
been in their places over one hundred and fifty years, the colors re- 
tain apparently all their original brilliancy. The lion and the unicorn 
over the pulpit also preserve their original tints. These specimens of 
old-time fresco gave us unexpected proof of the duration of this 
method of color-painting; and the whole chancel in its gay tints and 


omamental carving seemed queerly out of place in the otherwise | 


plain and rude structure. A stone tablet in the floor just before the 
pulpit is to the memory of Francis Lejau, D. D., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who was the first pastor of the church, and who died in 1717. 
The memorial tablets on the walls are inscribed to Colonel John 
Gibbes, who died in 1711, and to Jane Gibbes, in 1717. Gibbes our 
readers will recall as one of the honored South-Carolina family 
bames. 

Goose-Creek Church was once the centre of flourishing settlements, 
but, with the decadence that has come over the old Commonwealth, 
the plantations are forsaken, and this historical vestige stands, in the 
midst of a wilderness, neglected and almost unknown. Trees and 
bushes have overgrown and hid the gravestones, and the native 
forest threatens in time to obscure the very foundations of the build- 
ing. It is so usual with us to erect churches in the centre of settle- 
ments, with the school-house, the parsonage, and other structures 
near, that this odd edifice, standing so far apart from habitations of any 
kind, seems singular enough. But the system of the settlement of 
the South, with large plantations and few towns, partially explains 
the anomaly. 

“Magnolia Cemetery” is one of the places in Charleston to which 
strangers are directed. It is a new cemetery, and its name is rather 
derived from what is expected of it than what it exhibits. So far, 
very few magnolias adorn it, but there are some live-oaks exceptionally 
fantastic and queer in form. In this cemetery is a monument to 











Colonel Washington, whose exploits in the Revolution 
are well known; to Hugh Swinton Legaré, one of the 
ripest scholars South Carolina has produced; and ina 
vault repose the remains of Commodore Vanderhorst, 
whose coffin, shrouded with the Union Jack, may be 
seen through the latticed door of the tomb. 

Our visit to Charleston came only too soon to an 
end. We parted regretfully from the friends whose hos- 
pitality had been so generous, and with a measure of 
sorrow for the city saddened with so many misfortunes. 
We could but recall the days when it was at the height 
of its glory—when it was the centre of a far-extending 
circle of brilliant homes, and its old mansions echoed to 
the tread of famous statesmen and renowned women. 
We recall the report of the noted Elkanah Watson, 
who, just after the Revolution, travelled from Provi- 
dence to Charleston in a buggy, and whose descriptions 
of the towns and cities he visited are usually accepted 
as trustworthy. The wealth and luxury of Charleston 
surprised the Rhode-Islander, and he speaks of the al- 
most “ Asiatic splendor” in which ‘the citizens lived. 
Charleston was the centre of a somewhat peculiar civili- 
zation, and one highly favorable to the cultivation of the few. It 
was resorted to in summer as a watering-place by the people of the 
country. The planters brought with them wealth and leisure, and 
these naturally led to luxurious tastes and habits. We doubt if 
any community of the same number has produced so many men 
of distinguished merit. Pinckney, Rutledge, Gadsden, Legaré, are 
but the leading names of a host of worthies who shed bright lustre 
on the place. We may hope yet to see the old plantations on the 
Cooper and the Ashley attain a prosperity under the new dispensation 
as brilliant as that they enjoyed under the old; we may trust that 
the old mansions within the city shall renew the social triumphs of 
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INTERIOR OF ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, GOOSE CREEK, 


their brilliant past; and we may believe that statesmen and men of 
letters will not fail to perpetuate that renown the famous city once so 
fairly won and so fully enjoyed. 


Oxtver Bett Bunce. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—FATHER MARTIN. 


ZaRLY the next morning—as early as was at all compatible with 
civilized habits—Annesley set forth to pay his visit to the Catholic 
priest. Having been carefully directed with regard to the where- 
abouts of the Malone House, he had no difficulty in finding it, and, 
when he came to a plain two-story building, with the usual four sides, 
and the usual long piazzas, set back from the street in a green 
yard, he knew at once that it was the place of which he was in 
search. His knock at the front door was answered by a pleasant- 
looking woman, with an unmistakably Irish face, and still more un- 
mistakably Irish accent. Hearing that he was “the gentleman to see 
the priest,” she asked him to walk in. 

“ Father Martin went into the garden for a walk,” she said. 
will send one of the children to tell him you are here.” 

“It would be a pity to bring him in,” said Annesley, smiling, and 
winning her heart at once by his face and manner. “Can’t I go to 
him? Ihave only a few words to say, and I need not disturb his 
walk very Jong to say them.” 

“T—yes, sir; there is no reason why you should not go,” an- 
swered Mrs, Malone, after a moment’s hesitation. “Straight across 
the yard—yonder is the garden-gate. It can’t be long before you 
find the father ; he’s walking in there somewhere.” 

Annesley thanked her, and went his way. A path led across the 
yard to the gate of which she had spoken. Opening it, he found him- 
self in a garden, which was not very much of a place in the way of 
size or arrangement, but which had a certain attraction, seen under 
that bright morning sky, with the sun shining gayly across the cab- 
bages and rose-bushes, the birds twittering and trilling in every tree, 
and the fresh odor of newly-turned earth from some spaded beds. 
Rut the chief beauty of the place was in the prospect beyond—a 
glorious panorama of open country spreading as far as the eye could 
see; a sweep of level fields near at hand; then bills and valleys 
farther off, mingling and blending, as only Nature’s perspective can 
blend, gleams of brightness and patches of shade, clouds drifting, 
delicious “ bits’ of harmony and contrast everywhere, and a breadth 
of landscape, impossible to describe, stretching to the verge of the 
horizon, where it was edged by a fringe of distant forest. 

Annesley was charmed ; but he did not have time to indulge the 
luxury of sight as he would have liked. He gave one minute to ad- 
miration, then looked round for the object of his search. It was not 
long before he discerned a black figure walking up and down under a 
trellis, which covered one of the walks, and was overrun by a grape- 
vine. Advancing to the nearest entrance, he saw a man of middle 
age and decidedly sacerdotal aspect—a man who wore a black cas- 
sock, and was reading from a well-worn breviary—advancing toward 
him. As they came within a few feet of each other, the priest looked 
up. Morton took off his hat, and introduced himself at once. 

“My name is Annesley,” he said. “I call by appointment. 
Malone told me I should find Mr. Martin here.” 

“T am Mr. Martin,” answered the ecclesiastic, courteously. He 
closed his book, and, coming a step nearer, offered his hand. “ Your 
name is not unknown to me, Mr. Annesley,” he said. “Iam glad to 
meet you. Is there any thing I can do for you?” 

“You can be kind»enough to answer a few questions for me,” 
Annesley replied. ‘“‘ May I—but are you at leisure to attend to me 
now?” 

“ Perfectly at leisure,” answered the other. 
this morning because I expected your call. I was only reading my 
office—you don’t disturb me in the least. Shall we return to the 
house, or will you sit down here? The air is delightful.” 

“If you do not object, let us remain here, by all means. Is it 
necessary, though, that I should interrupt your walk? I should be 
sorry to do so.” 

“Join me, then,” said Father Martin, smiling. Like everybody 
else, he was attracted by that gift of pleasing which the young man 
possessed in such remarkable degree—that happy mingling of cour- 
tesy and frankness which came to him by nature, and for which he 
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did not deserve half as much credit as he obtained. 
tunately, does not interfere with conversation.” 

Annesley was ready enough to take him at his word. A great 
many people can testify from experience that, when one has an awi- 
ward question to ask, or a disagreeable answer to render, to ask the 
one, or give the other, in the course of pedestrian or any other sort 
of exercise, is infinitely preferable to a cold-blooded interview face to 
face, and eye to eye. By this time, Morton began to feel that he was 
in rather an awkward position. After all, what excuse could he give, 
what right did he have, to be making these inquiries about Miss 
Tresham? If Father Martin chose to “take him up” sharply, what 
could he say in self-defence? He had literally no excuse to offer, 
literally no right to show. Yet he was in for it now; and he cleared 
his throat, and dashed at the heart of his subject without any pre- 
liminary. 

“T hope you will not be surprised by what I am about to say,” he 
began. “I believe you know Miss Tresham quite well. Are you 
aware that she has left Tallahoma suddenly and very mysteriously ?” 

“T was told so yesterday,” answered the priest, gravely. “If 
it is of Miss Tresham that you have come to speak, Mr. Annesley, 
you may rest assured that my attention is at your command.” 

“Your attention!” said Annesley. They had not taken more 
than half a dozen steps; but he stopped short, and turned round 
upon the other. “ Your attention!” he repeated. ‘“ Excuse me ; but 
is nothing else at my command? Is it—is it possible you do not 
know where she is?” 

“ Until yesterday evening, I was not even aware that she had left 
Tallahoma. Of course, therefore, it is impossible for me to know 
where she is.” 

“You have not seen her?” 

“ Not since before Christmas.” 

“You have not heard from her?” 

“T have not.” 

Annesley looked helplessly at him. He did not know what to do 
or say next. He had been so sure that Father Martin had seen Katha- 
rine, so sure that he knew where she was, that this unexpected obstacle, 
this barrier of complete ignorance, seemed all at once to end every 
thing. 

“Tt is no temporary absence. She is gone—gone for good!” he 
thought, and, thus thinking, grew so pale that the priest felt sorry 
for him, and, extending his hand, touched his arm. 

“ Be frank with me, Mr. Annesley,” he said, kindly. “ Believe 
me, you can feel no interest in Miss Tresham which I do not share. 
The news which I heard yesterday evening,” he went on, “ cost me a 
sleepless night. I do not understand the matter, as yet. Will you try 
to explain ?” 

“There is nothing that can be explained,” said Annesley, looking 
very downcast. “Miss Tresham has left, nobody knows why, and 
gone, nobody knows where. That is why I came to you, sir. Her 
friends in Tallahoma are very anxious about her; and I thought you 
must certainly have seen her, would certainly have known where she 
went. When she left, the impression with Mr. and Mrs. Marks was 
that she had come to Saxford to see you.” 

“ When did she come?” 

“This day—no, yesterday, two weeks ago—the second of Janu- 
“T told her, when I saw her in December, that I might be here 
on the Sunday following that date. Unfortunately, I was prevented 
from coming. Well, Mr. Annesley, has she not returned to Tallahoma 
since?” 

“No; she has not returned.” 

“Nor written ?” 

“ Not a line.” 

“Indeed!” said Father Martin ; and he walked along silently for 
some time, his hands, which still held the breviary, clasped behind 
his back, and his eyes absently fastened on the scene outspread be- 
fore him. “There is one thing,” he said, at last. ‘Can Miss Tresh- 
am’s employers throw no light on her absence? Did she give them 
no explanation of why she went?” 

“She did not tell them—that is, she did not tell Mrs. Marks—any 
thing excepting that she was going, and that she would be back on 
the following Monday.” 

Annesley spoke very quietly, for he felt intensely depressed and 
despondent; but he was startled by the expression that came over 
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Father Martin’s face at his last words. This time, it was he who 
stopped short in his walk, and looked with wonder—it might almost 
have seemed with alarm—at the other. 

“ Are you sure that she said she would be back on Monday?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Morton, with some surprise. “She certainly 
told Mrs. Marks that she would be back on Monday. I was in the 
house an hour or two after she left it; and this assurance was given 
to me at the time, and repeated since.” 

“That settles the matter, then, Mr. Annesley,” said the priest, 
with decision. “If Miss Tresham told Mrs. Marks that she would be 
back on Monday, you may be sure that she intended to return on that 
day—you may be certain that something which she did not foresee in 
leaving Tallahoma has alone prevented her doing so.” 

“ But—” 

“But is it possible you can know Miss Tresham, and doubt 
this?” interrupted the other, looking at him keenly. 

“T have trusted, I do trust Miss Tresham implicitly,” said Morton, 
simply. “I see that you are right—I see that this assertion of hers 
amply proves that in leaving Tallahoma she left it with the intention 
of returning. Evidently, however, she changed that intention.” 

“ Evidently she was made to change it.” 

“You mean—” 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Annesley, before I tell you what I mean. I 
have answered several of your questions. I shall ask you now to an- 
swer one of mine. Suppose we sitdown? After all, I believe it is 
more convenient to be seated when a conversation like this is going 
on.” 

He did not wait for Annesley to accede to his proposal, but, taking 
the liberty which social custom grants an older man, sat down on a 
beach placed at the end of the trellis, and motioned the other to a 
place beside him. 

Morton instantly obeyed. 

The awkwardness of the first meeting was entirely worn off by 
this time, and his eagerness had reached such a point that he would 
probably have stood on his head if Father Martin had made that a 
condition for gratifying this eagerness. Their position would have 
enraptured an artist. The trellis behind them broke the direct beams 
of the sun without exactly shading them, while the beautiful scene, 
with its purple hills and distant forests, its shifting shadows and win- 
some brightness, lay like a picture at their feet. Yet how little either 
of them heeded it! For all the thoughts they gave, it might have 
been as desolate as Sahara or as bleak as Siberia! And, in the face 
of this, we turn round churlishly and cry out upon Nature that she 
does not sympathize with ws—that, in our moments of brightness, she 
sometimes weeps; and, in our mourning, often smiles ! 

“You know Miss Tresham quite well, I believe,” said the priest, 
after a momentary pause. “ Will you tell me (I do not ask the 
question without a reason) if you know the history of her life? ” 

“T know nothing of her life, excepting that she is a West- 
Indian by birth, and that she lived in England as a governess,” An- 
nesley answered. 

“Have you ever heard her speak of Mr. St. John ?” 

Morton hesitated a moment before replying. 

“T have never heard her speak of Mr. St. John,” he said, at length, 
“but I met her once when—when she was with him. Circumstances 
made it necessary that she should introduce us. I know nothing more 
than that.” 

“You never asked any thing more ?” 

“If I had felt disposed to do so—which I did not—whom could I 
have asked ?” 

“Miss Tresham herself, perhaps.” 

The young man colored suddenly and deeply. 

“You don’t know me, sir,” he said. “I can’t be offended, there- 
fore, that you should think I might have been guilty of such an im- 
pertinence. But you do know Miss Tresham. You know whether 
the is the sort of woman with whom one would be likely to take a 
liberty.” 

The priest smiled with a genial expression that lit up pleasantly 
his strong Irish face. 

“Your punctilio does you no discredit, Mr. Annesley,” he said, 
“but I assure you I made the inquiry without supposing for a mo- 
ment that you had been guilty of an impertinence, or that Miss 

Tresham would permit a liberty. I may interpret your answer, then, 








to mean that you are in complete ignorance of every thing about Mr. 
St. John save the mere fact of his existence.” 

“T could scarcely be ignorant of that,” said Annesley, smiling in 
turn, “ since I have been reminded of it very recently. Do you know 
that he is in Saxford ?” 

“T had a visit from him yesterday.” 

“ And does he know nothing of Miss Tresham ?” 

“What he knows, Mr. Annesley, I am unable to say. What he 
told me I violate no confidence in telling you. He came to me, as 
you have done, for information about Miss Tresham.” 

“And you told him—?” 

“That I had none to give him. I did not ask Mr. St. John to 
walk in the garden,” he added, significantly, “and our interview was 
quite brief—confined merely to a business-like interchange of question 
and answer.” 

There was a silence after this. 

Morton hesitated what to say next, and perhaps the priest. hesi- 
tated also. Frankly as they had spoken, willing as they were to meet 
each other’s advances, there was a barrier of reserve still between 
them—a barrier raised by the ignorance of the one and the knowledge 
of the other. 

It was Annesley who, with characteristic impetuosity, dashed 
straight at this. 

“Sir,” he said, “ there is a great difference between us. I know 
nothing about Miss Tresham’s life, and you probably know every 
thing. Under these circumstances, I should like to ask one question, 
and I should like to have you answer it.” 

“Tam sure you will ask nothing that I ought not to answer, Mr. 
Annesley.” 

“No, I hope not. My question is simply this: Does your knowl- 
edge give you any real advantage over my ignorance? Does it enable 
you to form an idea why Miss Tresham did not return to Tallahoma, 
and where she has gone ?” 

Father Martin thought a moment. The young man had certainly 
gone straight to the only important point—the only thing that made 
the difference between them of any moment. After a while he an- 
swered : 

“No, Mr. Annesley, I cannot say that my knowledge enables me 
to form any clear idea why Miss Tresham did not return to Tallahoma, 
and it assuredly does not tell me where she has gone. Thus far we 
stand on equal ground. Of course, I have certain suspicions—but 
so, I fancy, have you. Can you tell me whether Mr. St. John has been 
in Tallahoma during the whole of these two weeks ?” 

“ He has not left the town for a day until yesterday.” 

“The next thing,” said Father Martin, rising to his feet, “is to in- 
quire what Miss Tresham did while she was in Saxford. Fortunately, 
we have the means of information near at hand. When I arrived 
here, Mrs. Malone told me that she had been to inquire for me. I 
asked no questions, and the good woman went into no details. If 
you will come with me, we will ask some questions now.” 

Annesley rose with alacrity to follow him. They left their shel- 
tered nook and turned into a walk that led directly to the house; 
but, before they had gone a dozen yards, they saw a servant opening 
the gate and advancing with evident haste toward them. 

“A messenger for me, no doubt,” said the priest, resignedly. 
“ The faithful have heard of my arrival.” 

“ A messenger who seems to have travelled long and hard,” said 
Annesley. ‘“ He is splashed with mud from his hat to his shoes, The 
roads are not so bad either.” 

“Toward the southwest they are. There have been heavy rains 
between Hartsburg and this place lately, as I found yesterday.— 
Well, my man, whom are you in search of ?” he said, turning to the 
servant. 

“The priest, if you please, sir,” answered the boy, who had 
reached the two gentlemen by this time and taken off his cap. As he 
did so, Morton started. To his surprise he recognized a well-known 
Tallahoma face—no less a personage than Mr. Warwick’s body-ser- 
vant. 

“ What, Cyrus!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, if it ain’t Mr. Annesley! ” said Cyrus, starting in turn, and 
staring open-mouthed at the young man. 

“What are you doing here?” Annesley asked, immediately. 
“Where is Mr. Warwick ?” 


“Mass John’s in Hartsburg, sir,” answered Cyrus. “I’ve just 
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come from there. 
saw sich holes in all my life. 
me both in one of ’em, and—” 

“ What on earth were you riding all night for?” 

“Tt was Mass John’s orders, sir,” said Cyrus, in an important 
tone. ‘“ He told me to git here as fast as I could and give this note” 
—he produced one from between the folds of the lining of his cap— 
“to the Catholic priest in Saxford. If he wasn’t here—” 

“He is here,” interrupted Father Martin. “I am the Catholic 
priest. If the note is for me, give it to me at once, my good boy.” 

Cyrus delivered up the note immediately, and, after one hasty 
glance at the address, the priest broke the seal and unfolded it. Mor- 
ton, watching his face as he read, saw that he paled suddenly and 
strangely over the very first lines. He did not raise his eyes, how- 
ever, not even after the young man felt sure that he had finished the 
letter. In fact, he was silent so long that at last impatience got the 
better of civility, and Annesley spoke himself. 

“Pardon me, sir, but is there any news about—about the person 
of whom we have been talking?” 

Father Martin started and looked up—with reluctance, it was evi- 
dent 

“Yes, Mr. Annesley,” he said, “ there is news—very painful news, 
I am grieved to say. In a few words,” he went on hastily, as he saw 
the young man change color, “ Miss Tresham is very ill, and I am 
summoned to her. Here is Mr. Warwick’s note.” 

He extended the sheet of paper, and Annesley took it without a 
word. This was what Mr. Warwick said: 


I rode all night, sir, over awful roads. I never 
You could almost a-put Rattler and 


“Eacie Hote, Hartssure, 
* Six o'clock p. m., Friday, January 16th. 
“Rev. Mr. Martin: 

“Dear Sir: Yesterday afternoon I chanced to reach this place, 
and, to my surprise, found Miss Tresham (lately teaching in my 
brother-in-law’s family in Tallahoma) lying dangerously ill here. 
Why or how she came here I do not know, for she had lost con- 
sciousness before I saw her; but since she is in a violent brain- 
fever, which leaves scarcely a hope of her life, the doctor urges me to 
communicate with her friends, and I therefore venture to address 
yourself, You are the only person who, in an emergency like the 
present, can possibly be able to say what she would or would not 
wish to be done—what steps taken, who informed of her condition. 
May I hope that you will come to Hartsburg at once? I shall send 
this by a messenger who will ride all night. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“ Joun Warwick.” 


“P. S.—I have just seen the doctor, who thinks there is no hope. 
I ought to add, perhaps, that I should have written to you yesterday, 
if I had thought of it. But, in running over the list of Miss Tresh- 
am’s friends, your name only suggested itself to me a few minutes ago. 
Once more, I hope you will lose no time in coming.” 


That was all. The letter—so cold, so reticent, so full of bare de- 
tails, so utterly chilling to every thought of hope—fell from Morton’s 
hand unheeded. Dying! That was the only sound he heard; the 
only thought left in his brain. Dying! A black mist seemed creep- 
ing over every thing round him; the very air seemed a knell that 
repeated the word. Dying! Youth, health, strength, all had been 
hers when he saw her last; and now— 

Tt was Father Martin’s hand that touched him, and Father Martin’s 
voice that roused him from his trance of despair. 

“There is nothing in that letter which need affect you like this, 
Mr. Annesley,” he said. “Mr. Warwick is a fallible man, and so is 
the doctor on whose authority he speaks. Many doctors have said 
that there is no hope, and lived to learn that while there is life there 
is always hope. Will you do something to help me on my way to 
Hartsburg ?” 

“T will do any thing,” said Annesley, speaking like a man who 
had been stunned. ‘“ What do you want?” 

“T want a horse, if you will be kind enough to go up the street and 
engage one forme. I would not trouble you, only my own is broken 
down from yesterday’s journey, and is quite unequal to such a ride as 
the one before me.” 

“Engage a horse!” repeated Annesley, as if the sound of the 
other’s speech had only dimly reached him Then he suddenly 
caught a gleam of his usual intelligence, “That is quite unneces- 





sary,” he said. “ My own horses are at the hotel, and are quite fresh, 
If you will let me drive you—” 

“Let you!” 

“Do you think that I am not going?” asked the young man, 
passionately. “If you don’t go with me, I shall go alone—so it is 
all the same. No power short of death could keep me from her. | 
have stayed too long already. This is the end of all my scruples an¢ 
doubts,” he added, bitterly. ‘She is dying!” 

“She is said to be dying,” corrected Father Martin, obstinately, 
“T will believe that she is dying when I see her in the article of death 
—not before. If you intend to accompany me—or to allow me to 
accompany you—will you let me suggest that you order your horses 
at once?” 

“T will be here in ten minutes,” Annesley answered. He turned 
to go, caught sight of Cyrus, who stood by, inwardly astonished, but 
outwardly stolid—and paused. “Cyrus,” he said, wistfully, “ did 
you hear anybody say what the chances were for Miss Tresham’s re- 
covery?” 

Cyrus looked down at his muddy shoes. 
pause before telling the truth. 

“T heard the folks in. the hotel a-talking, sir,” he said. 
thought she was mighty bad off.” 

“Did you hear any of them say that they thought she might get 
well?” 

Cyrus slowly shook his head. “No, sir. They all said she was 
bound to die. I heard Dr. Randolph a-telling Mass John so, just be. 
fore I left.” 

“ The horses, Mr. Annesley,” said Father Martin, anxiously. 

“T am going,” answered Annesley—and this time he did go. He 
left the sunny garden and its bright, beautiful prospect, without even 
so much as a glance; yet it was long before the scene of that awful 
blow passed from his memory—long before he forgot one outline of 
the purple hills, one gleam of the golden sunshine, or one throb of the 
sickening pain. As he went his way to the hotel, one cry seemed to 
ring through his heart—the same bitter cry that had been wrung from 
him unconsciously so short a time before. 

“This is the end of all my scruples and doubts. 


Instinct made even him 


“ They 


She is dying!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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| ig was on the 8d of November, 1760, after the great Frederick, 
aided by the brave and skilful Ziethen, had won the bloody vic- 
tory of Torgau. 

The battle-field was covered with the dead and wounded. Over 
sixteen thousand Austrians and from twelve to thirteen thousand 
Prussians had fallen. 

In a peasant’s cart, piled with baggage, that followed the flying 
Austrians, lay a pale young woman, holding in her arms her first 
born, a boy scarcely a week old. She pressed the child to her bosom, 
and sought as best she could to protect it from the damp and cold 
evening air. Her position was very uncomfortable, and she was mo- 
mentarily in danger—the road being in a very bad condition—of being 
thrown from the top of the load. 

Til and weak, she finally sank, in spite of the danger to which she 
was exposed, into a doze. Her arm relaxed its hold, her mantle 
opened, and the child fell to the ground. 

With a piercing cry, the mother started from her slumber to seek 
her babe ; a soldier had already picked up the infant, that did not 
seem to be injured, but cried lustily in consequence of the shock, and 
brought it to the mother. 

At this moment a Saxon officer rode up and inquired anxiously 
after his wife and child. When he learned what had just happened, 


and saw that the young mother was growing hourly weaker, he or J 


dered the peasant to turn back to the village of Schilda, where the 
boy, a week before, was born; he himself accompanied them. 

Hardly a year had elapsed since their marriage. Their love had 
united them, and love prompted her to endure the hardships and 
brave the dangers of the eamp in order to be with her husband. 

It was in the tumult of an active campaign that she heard the cry 
of her first-born, which was also her last, for soon after they reached 
Schilda she died. 
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The stern demands of the service left the husband no time to 
mourn the dead, or the father to care for his helpless child. He was 
compelled to leave it with strangers 

Before the officer left the village he went into a tailor’s shop to 
have some slight repairs done on his uniform. 

“ Meister,” said he, in a tone that betrayed deep emotion, “I 
leave in your village a young babe, whose mother I have just buried. 
] must join my corps without further delay. Will you not see that 
the child is christened and receives this name ? ” 

He gave him a piece of paper and the little money he had about 
him. 
The tailor promised to faithfully comply with his request, and the 
officer rode away, never to see his son again. 

Meister Zwirn read with great respect the name on the paper: 
“ August von Neithardt. His grandfather is Andreas Miiller, captain 
of artillery, Wiirzburg.” 

“ An aristocratic family, it seems,” muttered the tailor, as he got 
down from his table; “I will, as is my duty, inquire after this young 
gentleman, August von Neithardt, immediately.” 

It was an easy matter for good Meister Zwirn to find the burgher 
with whom the officer had left the child, which he would gladly have 
taken home with him, as he found it in the hands of a man as poor as 
he was shiftless ; but the man, when he learned that the child was of 
a noble family, could not be induced to give it up. 

So the little stranger was christened August von Neithardt, and 
from that hour began his martyrdom, which was destined to continue 
for nine long years. He would hardly have endured privation and 
hard usage with as much patience and fortitude as he did if he had 
not had his good friend Meister Zwirn to go to for consolation and en- 
eouragement. 

Once Master August, who, despite the meagre fare and ill usage he 
received, was a stout, hardy boy, went to the compassionate tailor and 
told him he had not been to school for three days, and that he re- 
ceived more blows than bread. 

The tailor paused from his work, listened attentively to the boy, 
as he was wont to do, and did what he could to console him. Then 
he at last formed a stern resolve. 

“Never mind, my son, never mind,” said he, in a determined tone; 
“T have put it off too long. I will do what I should have done long 
ago; this state of things shall soon end. Come, my child, I will give 
you something to eat. Things shall be very different with you, and 
that soon, too.” 

August took what the kind-hearted tailor gave him to eat, and 
then returned to his tormentor. 

No sooner was he gone than Meister Zwirn set himself to work on 
a letter to the ‘“‘ Hochwohlgeborenen Herrn Artillerichauptmann An- 
dreas Miiller in Wiirzburg,” which he after some hours of hard labor 
completed, sealed, addressed, and posted. 

“So now I have done my duty,” said he to himself, in a tone of 
self-satisfaction ; ‘ we'll leave the rest to Heaven.” 

A few weeks only elapsed when one day the good people of Schilda 
were astonished to see an elegant carriage drive up to the door of the 
shiftless burgher, for Master August von Neithardt. The children of 
the village gathered round and looked on in amazement as their little 
comrade was driven away, and Meister Zwirn wiped an honest tear 
from his eyes, and murmured any number of blessings when his little 
charge bade him good-by. 


The grand-parents of little August were cultured people. They 
were overjoyed to find they had a promising grandson, and spared 
neither pains nor expense, so far as their means admitted, to give him 
& good education. 

The grandfather was a shrewd and proud old man, and took care 
that Master August should lose none of the advantages his birth en- 
titled him to; he, therefore, in accordance with the forms prescribed 
by law, added to his name that of “ Gneisenau,” after an estate in 
Austria belonging to his father’s family. 

The boy now passed some happy years in Wiirzburg, free from 
care and surrounded by loving hearts, until the death of his grandfa- 
ther marked a new epoch in his life. 

A small amount of money that came to him from his grandsire 
enabled him to become for a time a student at the University of Er- 
furt, but his little fortune was only too soon expended. 

Who can discover the grain of sand that was the starting-point 





from which arose the hillock that in time grew to the mountain whose 
summit reaches the clouds ? 

Had it not been for the poverty that left him no alternative, would 
young Gneisenau have adopted the profession of arms, in which he 
was destined to become so distinguished, and to render such signal 
services to his country ? 

Or was this child of war born with a taste for the soldier’s pro- 
fession ? 

Gneisenau threw his books aside and went into the Austrian ser- 
vice, where, however, he does not seem to have been very well pleased, 
for he left it after a year and went into the service of the Margrave 
of Anspach, who, to obtain means to gratify his luxurious tastes, was 
in the habit of selling his subjects to recruit the armies of foreign 
powers. 

The margrave’s best customers were the English, whose purchases 
were made to strengthen their forces in their American colonies. 
Among these troops was Gneisenau, then twenty-two years of 
age. 

In the following year, 1783, those of them who were still living— 
about two-thirds of the original number—returned to Germany. Our 
hero was one of these. He now resigned his commission in the ser- 
vice of the philanthropic margrave, and enlisted under the banner of 
Frederick the Great. 

At first he served on the king’s staff, but, probably on account of 
his being in very straitened circumstances, was soon transferred to a 
newly-organized battalion of fusileers in Silesia. 

Here he led for some years a life of the strictest economy. His 
monthly pay amounted to fifteen thalers and sixteen silbergroschen 
—ten dollars and ninety cents—of which there remained to him, after 
deducting ten thalers and sixteen silbergroschen to pay off his debts, 
only five thalers. 

He, however, contracted no new debts. Instead of spending his 
leisure-hours with his comrades, he devoted them to study. 

“ Ay, ay, Herr Lieutenant,” said the baker Verner, his landlord, 
to him more than once, “that will never do! If you deny yourself 
even a glass of beer with your dinner, we shall have you on the sick- 
list.” 

“No fear of that,” replied Gneisenau. “I must not contract 
bad habits, and then my circumstances compel me to look ‘to the 
groschens. The life I Jead has its advantages as well as its disad- 
vantages ; while my comrades are spending their time and money in 
pleasures, I am gaining that which is worth more than gold.” 

The baker shook his head incredulously, and intimated that, in 
his opinion, a soldier had little use for so much learning. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Gneisenau, smiling, and returned to his books 
to acquire that knowledge which subsequently enabled him to stand 
beside the first men of his time. 


Thus twelve years were passed—twelve years of inactive garrison- 
life. The campaigns in Champagne and Poland offered him no oppor- 
tunity to distinguish himself. 

During this period our hero officiated as second to one of his 
comrades, who, mortally wounded by his opponent, died in Gneisenau’s 
arms, who, in the mean time, has advanced to the rank of cap- 
tain. 

“My friend,” said the dying man, “take this letter and this ring 
and my last farewell to my affianced. Promise me to console her and 
to dry her tears.” 

Gneisenau promised to faithfully comply with his friend’s request. 
He obtained a leave of absence for a few weeks and went to the bride 
of the deceased, Mademoiselle Caroline de Kottwitz. 

The sad tidings he brought her was a severe blow for the lovely 
young girl, whose charms of mind and person made a deep impression 
on the impressionable Gneisenau. 

He visited her often, and had the satisfaction of seeing that 
his delicate attentions did something, at least, toward consoling 
her. 

When he returned to his command, they began a correspondence ; 
at first the tone was only friendly ; then, imperceptibly, it betrayed a 
deeper feeling. She became his wife. 

Ten years of unalloyed domestic happiness ensued, and, although 
Gneisenau was engaged in active service, his great abilities remained 
unrecognized until after his memorable defence of Colberg, in 180%, 
against the French. 
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But it was in the campaigns of 1813 and 1815, at Leipsic and 
Waterloe, that he found an ample field for the display of his genius 
and that he won the place he occupies in Prussian history. Old 
Blucher’s chief-of-staff was never known to evince the slightest inde- 
cision or embarrassment at the council-board or on the field of bat- 
tle. He was always calm, clear, and positive. Even in the most 
critical situations he displayed all those high qualities that are neces- 
sary to make a great and successful commander. Again and again he 
proved himself equal to every emergency. He was the brains of the 
Silesian Army, and the name of Gneisenau is inseparably associated 
with that of Prussia’s national hero, under whom he served—old 
“ Marshal Forward.” 

And by no. one was Gneisenau more thoroughly appreciated or 
more highly honored than by the old marshal himself, as was humor- 
ously demonstrated, on a convivial occasion, when Blucher declared 
he could and would do what no one else present could do—kiss his 
own head! 

Thereupon he rose with great gravity from the table, went to his 
faithful friend and distinguished chief-of-staff, and embraced him 
affectionately, amid the hearty plaudits of all present. 

L. HErnricu. 





THE GOLD-MINES OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


ANY years ago gold was washed in small quantities from the 
sands of Sable Island, on the coast of Nova Scotia. Strange 
to say, this led to no attempts to trace the precious metal on the 
main-land. Geologists had examined the formation of Nova Scotia, 
and its coal and iron mines, its slate and grindstone quarries, ranked 
at an early date among the most important of its natural resources. 
But while it had been suggested that gold might be found along the 
Atlantic coast of this province, there is no record of its discovery 
prior to 1860. In the spring of that year, a rumor reached Halifax 
that gold had been found some fifty or sixty miles to the eastward, 
and within ten or twelve miles of the shore. A hunter, stooping to 
drink from one of the numerous clear streams which intersect that 
region, had noticed yellow grains in the sand, had washed out a small 
quantity of these grains, and taken it to the nearest settlement. 
This hunter, John Pulsifer, of Musquodoboit, is supposed to have 
been the first discoverer of gold in Nova Scotia. 

On the 3d of June, 1860, the steam-tug Neptune left Halifax for 
the gold-mines, carrying as passengers some twelve or fifteen laboring- 
men, provided with mining tools and provisions; two editors; and a 
number of sportsmen, who embarked for the double purpose of visit- 
ing the mines and angling for the speckled trout with which the 
lakes and streams of Nova Scotia abound. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the adventures of this ill- 
fated expedition. Landing at Ship Harbor, the party were lost in the 
woods through the treachery of their guide, and finally made their 
way back to the steamer, after an absence of thirty-five hours, twenty- 
two of which they were on foot. Other expeditions, by land, were 
more fortunate, and reached the mines safely. In a few weeks there 
were two or three hundred men at work ; few having proper mining- 
implements, and fewer still obtaining satisfactory results from their 
labor. Many got out of provisions, or exhausted their means, and 
were compelled to leave the mines; but their places were soon filled 
by new-comers. As winter set in, all operations were necessarily 
suspended ; and, as the returns thus far had been the reverse of 
promising, the excitement measurably subsided. 

The result of prospecting in this vicinity, however, was the dis- 
covery of richer diggings nearer the coast, and afterward known as 
the Tangier Mines. In April, 1861, the Provincial Government took 
formal possession of the district, and divided it into mining-lots of 
fifty by twenty feet, for which a rent of forty dollars was demanded. 
These were speedly taken up “by the sanguine and adventurous, led 
by a few persons who had worked in California and Australia.” 

Other mines were discovered in 1861 in different parts of the 
province, all more or less promising. Yet there was none of that 
excitement which has followed similar discoveries elsewhere. In 
this respect, the contrast between the “live American” and the 
slow-going provincial was very marked. Although there were good 
reasons for believing that these mines would prove exceedingly 





valuable, and it seemed not improbable that the whole province wag 
a rich gold-field, there were but few symptons of what is termed 
“the gold fever.” Few persons left certain and regular employment 
to embark in mining, and Capital buttoned its pockets and stood 
aloof. The first miners were those who were at the time out of em 
ployment, and but few had sufficient capital to enable them to cop. 
tinue their operations many weeks. It was not until mining com. 
panies were organized that satisfactory results were obtained. 

The order which existed at the mines was remarkable. The pr. 
vincial secretary of Nova Scotia, in a report to the lieutenant 
governor, dated September 4, 1861, says: “The improvised com. 
munity at Tangier has been permitted to govern itself. There has 
been no resident magistrate or policeman on the ground during the 
five months that the mines have been worked. There has not beep 
an act of violence, or a life lost, hardly a blow struck. Two me, 
convicted of stealing, were drummed out of the settlement, and 
larceny is unknown. Men sleep and work unarmed, leaving their 
property secure in their huts ; and the roads are as safe in the neigh. 
borhood of Tangier as are the streets of Halifax.” 

Among the visitors to the Tangier Mines, in the summer of 1861, 
were Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde, the Earl of Mulgrave, 
now the Marquis of Normanby, and then Lieutenant-Governor of Nom 
Scotia, and Rear-Admiral Milne, of the British Navy. 

Near the town of Lunenburg is a beach from which the people of 
the neighborhood were in the habit of taking sand to sprinkle on the 
floors of their houses. In this sand a keen-sighted individual one 
day detected grains of gold. For years these simple people had been 
sprinkling their floors with golden sand. Claims were speedily taken 
up, and, for a short time, yielded fabulously. But the narrow strip of 
beach was soon exhausted. It was then discovered that the slate 
rock in the vicinity was intersected with veins of gold-bearing quarty, 
and in a short time a large number of men were engaged in quart 
mining. Quite a town sprang up. Hotels, stores, bowling-alleys, 
bar-rooms, and miners’ shanties, clustered on the hill-side. Steam. 
engines puffed and snorted; machinery revolved and rattled; the 
sounds of the drill and pick were heard; windlasses creaked ani 
groaned, as tubs filled with quartz were drawn from the pit; and 
ever and anon there came a rumbling sound from the bowels of the 
earth, and the ascending smoke proclaimed a blast. After a time it 
was found that there were chemical difficulties in separating the gold 
from the quartz, to overcome which rendered the mining unprofitable, 
and the place was abandoned. 

These mines were called “ The Ovens,” from certain cavities in the 
slate ledge, which juts boldly into the harbor, and into which the se 
rushes at times with a terrible roaring sound. Into the larger of 
these “ Ovens,” on a very calm day and at low tide, it is possible to 
venture with a boat, though scarcely prudent to do so. In 18641 
visited “ The Ovens,” and found them deserted by all save a solitary 
miner, who was picking away at an outcropping quartz-vein. Yaw» 
ing, black-mouthed pits here and there, rusty machinery, heaps of 
slate, gravel, and quartz, and the deserted buildings, many of them ia 
an unfinished condition, alone remained to indicate the activity of 
former days. 

About the same time that public attention was directed to the 
auriferous ‘deposits at Lunenburg, gold was discovered in sever 
other places—at Dartmouth, at Sheet Harbor, and at Laurencetow. 
Quartz-rock was found all along the southern coast, and running for 
miles back into the interior. From what was known of the geological 
structure of the country, the presumption was reasonable that quarts 
would, and that gold might, be found in at least ten of the eightee 
counties into which Nova Scotia is divided. Later, gold was found 
at Waverly, on Lake Thomas, about ten miles north of the harbor o 
Halifax ; and, in 1862, remarkably rich diggings were opened at Wine 
Harbor and Sherbrooke. In this year a gold commissioner was 
pointed, laws were made for regulating this branch of mining, and the 
collection of official statistics was begun. 

In his report for 1865, the gold commissioner says that “ every 
thing indicates a large increase and profitable extension of golé 
mining operations in future years, The great band of metamor 
phie rock, which extends along the Atlantic coast the whale length 
of the province is auriferous, and to such a degree that gold-mining 
there can be carried on with handsome profit.” In his report fo 
1867, the commissioner remarks that “the increase total yield 
over the previous twelve months is 3,421 ounces, and the averag 
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yield per man $96 greater. The yield, based on official returns of 
royalty for the six years ending September 30, 1867, was 119,541} 
ounces, worth $2,390,081.” 

In 1869 the receipts of the Government from the gold-mines were 
$68,541.54, against expenses amounting to $14,609.51. This was, 
however, in some respects, a discouraging season. The gold com- 
missioner, in his annual report, says: “In a review of the business 
of gold-mining for the past yeur, it is proper to state that results have 
not been as large as anticipated, partly, no doubt, owing to the depres- 
sion of business generally, but largely to the want of skill in the man- 
agement of expensive modes of-miming, heavy work engaged in without 
an adequate object, and the utter absence of any but the most simple 
contrivances for saving pyrites, mercury, and fine gold, compared 
with the appliances used in other quartz-mining countries. The won- 
der is, not that the mines are not in the most flourishing condition, 
but that we have any at all at work ; and, but for the fact that a few 
rich spots in lodes have been found cropping out, it is probable we 
should not have any of our gold-mines in operation at the present 
time.” 

This is a remarkable statement, when we consider that the Nova- 
Scotia gold-mines have been worked for nine years; that they are 
convenient of access; that machinery may be either imported or 
manufactured cheaply at home; and that labor is cheaper than in any 
other mining-country known. Prospects have brightened, however, 
during the past season, which has been marked by one discovery, at 
least, of considerable importance. The Halifax Citizen says : 

“ After two years’ search, Mr. W. D. Hall has succeeded in dis- 
covering one of the most promising belts of auriferous quartz and 
slate that has ever been found in this country. Indian reports of the 
existence of gold in the neighborhood of Beaver Dam, near Sheet Har- 
bor, first led Mr. Hall to turn his attention to that district, where he 
soon found proof of the truth of the Indian reports, in large quanti- 
ties of quartz-bowlders, some of them measuring about two feet thick, 
and showing as much gold as any that have ever been found in the 
province. Tracing these bowlders in a northerly direction over a 
moderately-sized hill, they are found to disappear at the foot of the 
northern declivity, near the edge of aswamp. Here Mr. Hall com- 
menced driving a tunnel six feet high and four feet wide, back into 
the hill, at a depth of about seven feet from the surface. He had not 
proceeded far with this work when he struck a beautiful vein of 
quartz, nine inches thick, showing visible gold, and close to it (sepa- 
rated only by a thin slab of slate, not more than a quarter of an inch 
thick) a small lead, one inch thick, but very rich—to all appearance 
being capable of yielding at least from three to four ounces of gold 
per ton. Tunnelling a little farther, he came upon a belt of mixed 
quartz and slate measuring ten feet in breadth, containing a number 
of rich quartz leads, varying from fifteen inches to two inches thick, 
all showing the precious metal. Behind this was a solid wall of 
quartz, six feet thick, which, however, does not show any visible gold 
—but, working it over and continuing the tunnel, it was found that 
the belt of mixed quarts and slate extended a breadth of fifteen feet 
beyond the six-feet wall of solid quartz, and that this part of the belt 
contained fourteen leads of quartz varying from two feet to one inch 
in thickness—all showing visible gold. 

“In this extraordinary belt, including a few outlying leads along- 
side of it, have been found thirty-two leads in a breadth of forty-one 
feet. In order to test it, Mr. Hall went eastward along the belt a dis- 
tance of fifty feet from the tunnel ; there he opened a trench ten feet 
long, five feet wide, and two feet deep, and had the satisfaction of 
picking up a considerable quantity of gold from the stuff taken out 
of this trench, without any breaking up of the quartz, except what 
was broken by the discharge of the powder used in blasting. This 
trench—only five feet wide—exposed five leads, the largest eleven 
inches thick, the next six inches, then one four inches thick, and the 
remaining two averaging about two inches thick, all showing visible 
gold. At this point these leads were larger than where they were 
first exposed in the tunnel fifty feet to the west. The owners of this 
valuable property have ample water to drive machinery, and are mak- 
ing preparations for the erection of a fifteen-stamp mill. Mining 
‘operations will probably be near the Kelag River, about four miles 
from the junction of the Musquodeboit and Sheet-Harbor roads, and 
‘fifteen miles from shipping at the head of Sheet Harbor.” 

A correspondent of the London Mining Journal wrote as follows, 
under date January 30, 1868: “Thirteen tons of quartz crushed at 





Uniache district yielded two hundred and thirty-one ounces of smelted 
gold, or nearly eighteen ounces on an average per ton. Another lot 
of forty-three tons from the same shaft, crushed a fortnight ago, gave 
ninety-six ounces. Sherbrooke, too, sent up, early in the month, a 
brick weighing six hundred and twelve ounces, the product of one 
month’s work on the Wellington property.” 

An English engineer, who has visited and examined the Nova- 
Scotia gold-mines, declares them to be “ the most lucrative gold-mines 
in the world,” and says they “ only require for their development the 
investment of some of the superabundant capital lying unemployed 
here” (England). He says further: “ Unlike other gold-mining coun- 
tries, reliable information can be obtained of the results of the Nova- 
Scotian gold-workings. Every owner of a mine or mill is bound under 
heavy penalties to make true returns to the Government of the labor 
employed, the quantity of quartz raised, and the gold produced. The 
commissioner of mines publishes his quarterly and annual reports 
under the authority of the Government. This official supervision re- 
moves one of the greatest objections to the investment of capital in 
gold-mining. It affords a solid basis on which to form a calculation 
as to results, and thus changes such investments from the catalogue 
of speculations to that of legitimate enterprise.” 

“The gold of Nova Scotia,” says Dr. Hunt, “ is remarkable for its 
purity, different assays showing a fineness of from nine hundred and 
fifty-six to nine hundred and eighty-two thousandths, so that its value 
is about twenty dollars the ounce.” 

I can readily imagine that the reader will ask at this point why it 
is that with such facilities, and mines so productive, there are not more 
people engaged in gold-mining in Nova Scotia, and larger returns made. 
These questions are fairly met in a letter from Mr. P. 8. Hamilton, late 
gold commissioner of the province. So far as the people of Nova 
Scotia are held answerable for this state of affairs, “an excuse,” he 
says, “is easily found in their lack of capital.” Of foreign capital he 
remarks: “It does seem curious that the gold-mines of Nova Scotia 
have not attracted more capital from abroad. . . . We see people 
starting from the very doors of Nova Scotia to embark in gold-mining 
in the Australian colonies, South America, and the coast of the Pacific, 
in none of which, as a rule, can that occupation be carried on as profit- 
ably and as comfortably as in Nova Scotia. I may say that no capital 
from abroad worth mentioning is invested in the mines of this prov. 
ince, except some from the Northern States.” The same letter con- 
tains information interesting to those who may contemplate “ trying 
their luck” in the gold-mines of Acadia, of which the following is a 
summary : 

There are two modes by which the intending miner may become 
possessed of property. He may apply direct to the crown for an un- 
occupied and unexplored tract upon some auriferous range. This he 
takes with all risks. It may prove to be exceedingly rich, or only 
moderately so, or possibly worthless. But to obtain this he only pays 
to the crown eight shillings sterling per area of two hundred and fifty 
by one hundred and fifty feet-—rather more than three-quarters of an 
acre—so his risk at the worst is very small. Or he may buy out the 
right of another lessee to a tract which has already been explored, 
proved, and perhaps mined upon to some extent. Here, before pur- 
chase, he can satisfy himself by ocular evidence, and by examination 
of the sworn returns filed in the mines department, as to the auriferous 
productiveness of the property under consideration. In this case he 
may be said to run no risk at all; but, of course, he must expect to 
pay something approaching to an equivalent for the additional security. 
Such mining-claims are frequently in the market, and may usually be 
had at reasonable prices. This is accounted for by the fact that many 
men with small means take up claims, diligently “ prospect” them, 
and find them to be valuable ; but, by the time their explorations have 
reached a point where mining proper should commence, they find 
their little capital exhausted, and are compelled to sell out their in- 
terest for less than its real value. The preliminary outlays, when the 
mining locality has once been secured, are very far from presenting a 
formidable appearance to a man of moderate capital. In such a 
wooded country as usually exists about the mines, rude but sufficient- 
ly comfortable dwellings for miners, shops, and other buildings, can 
be erected very cheaply. A quartz-mill may be put up and set in 
operation at a cost varying from four hundred to one thousand pounds 
sterling, according to the number of stamps used, to the locality where 
erected, and the driving-power employed, whether steam or water 


power. 
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This sketch comprises but a superficial glance at the gold-mining 
industry of Nova Scotia, concerning which less is known in this coun- 
try, probably, than of the recently-discovered diamond-fields in Africa. 
Nova Scotia presents, however, many attractions to the tourist, and 
the number of Americans who visit her shores increases yearly. Doubt- 
less we shall know more of her mining resources by-and-by, when our 


capitalists step in to develop them. 
C. A. Picssvry. 





THE PLAGUE AT BUENOS AYRES. 


HROUGHOUT the whole of the year 1870 there had been a re- 

markable scarcity of rain at Buenos Ayres, which gradually 
developed into a severe drought, affecting more or less the entire 
country. It may have been partly from this circumstance, and partly 
from the heat of the early summer, that people began to prognosticate 
a sickly autumn. It was not till the end of November, 1870, that the 
Standard (the organ of the English community) announced one morn- 
ing that the yellow fever had appeared in Asuncion, in Paraguay, and 
that vessels coming down the river were bringing away infected 
people. Nevertheless, quarantine was not declared until after consid- 
erable delay, and, indeed, not until yellow fever had actually broken 
out in the lower part of Buenos Ayres. Whether the disease was 
introduced in this particular manner is another thing; but it is at 
least one of the popular causes assigned, though I am personally in- 
clined to think that the real cause was to be found in the city itself. 
But, whatever the origin of the malady, about the end of December, 
1870, several cases of aggravated fever came under the notice of the 
doctors; and on or about the 6th of January of this year it was an- 
nounced positively that several deaths from yellow fever had been 
registered. During the ensuing three weeks the fever was confined 
almost entirely to the lower part of the town, comprised in the parish 
of San Telmo, and it was hoped that the further spread of the disease 
might be checked; but, beyond a semi-official recommendation from 
the authorities to householders to whitewash their premises and to use 
disinfectants, nothing was done. Meanwhile, the daily returns of 
deaths steadily augmented, until by the end of January the daily 
average of deaths exceeded one hundred and twenty, while the infec- 
tion appeared to be extending its area. Among the English residents 
in San Telmo there had been a growing feeling, of disquiet, and they 
now began to remove from their residences into the suburbs, and 
some farther out into the camp, in considerable numbers. This was 
but the beginning of an exodus which from this time forward con- 
tinued daily, until it became a stampede. The government published 
a notice that, to facilitate departures from the city, the fares on the 
Western Railway would be reduced twenty-five per cent. The sug- 
gestion thus conveyed was at once promptly acted on by the native 
population, who now fled the city in such numbers that the ordinary 
trains were insufficient to provide accommodation. Up to the end of 
January, the ravages of the epidemic were mainly confined to the 
Italians, Basques, and natives, whose modes of living and absence of 
cleanliness favored its development, and there had been comparatively 
few cases among the English, French, or Germans ; but by the close 
of the month several deaths occurred among well-known members of 
the English community. During February until Carnival the fever 
continued to increase, and the deaths reached two hundred in one 
day. It was not till toward the middle of February that the govern- 
ment began to grapple with an evil that had long cried aloud for re- 
moval. This was the conventillo system. The conventillos were 
simply cheap lodging-houses, and would have been nothing very ter- 
rible, had they been under proper supervision ; but the rapacity of 
the proprietors combined with the filthy habits of the occupants to 
make these dens breeding-places for contagion of every description. 
In order to accommodate the largest possible number, the rooms of 
these conventillos were built round with shelves from the ceiling to 
the floor, like berths in a ship, which were let out by the night, and 
the horrors endured by the poor wretches cooped up in these places 
during the hot summer nights have been described by eye-witnesses 
as something inconceivable. In one of these places it was discovered 
that the beds were never empty ; the places occupied during the night 
by people employed during the day being filled until their return by 
the vigilantes, or policemen, who had been on duty during the night- 
time. From one of these conventillos no fewer than seventy burials 





were registered. They were now placed under control, and measures 
taken to disinfect and purify them as far as possible ; but the plague 
had taken too firm a hold on the city to be dislodged by any such 
measure. 

The few days of Carnival, usually a time of spasmodic gayety and 
exhilaration, afforded proof, if any were needed, of the extent to 
which the prevailing sickness had demoralized and unnerved the pop. 
ular mind. It is true that one or two choice spirits endeavored to 
infuse the wonted liveliness into the Carnival, by their arrangement 
of comparsas, and their encouragement of anybody or any thing that 
promised to contribute to keep up the failing spirits of the public; 
and, to a certain extent, they succeeded. But it was acknowledged 
that the Carnival this year was a failure; and the cause is not far to 
seek. It is dismal fun to ride in masquerade attire past the house 
of death and mourning, or to have one’s holiday coach jostled at every 
corner by a hearse. No! already death was too busy. Many had 
fled the city, and those that remained were too much occupied with 
their ghastly visitant to have time to throw scent and bonbons at the 
fair seforitas, or parade the streets in fantastic comparsas. From this 
time forward, the onward progress of the epidemic was unchecked, 
Day by day, the returns of the mortality became greater, and, bad as 
the aspect of affairs had now become, the alarm was still more inten. 
sified by the exaggerated reports which were spread abroad in oppo- 
sition to the studiously garbled statements as to the progress of the 
malady which appeared daily in the papers. No doubt, it was with 
the best intentions, and with the hope of quieting the public mind, 
that the official returns given out to the public constantly announced 
that the fever was abating, and that the deaths had decreased, when 
the reverse was actually the case. 

To trace the advance of the plague day by day throughout the 
month of March would be a mere tedious repetition of a daily increas. 
ing death-roll. Its progress was too manifest to those who remained 
in the city, by the desertion of the streets, and the frequency of the 
sad sights which one was hourly compelled to witness. Business, 
which had for months been at the lowest possible ebb, came to a con. 
plete stand-still ; but mercantile men ceased even to think or speak 
of the crisis in commercial affairs, in view of the terrible proportions 
the epidemic had assumed. Calles Bolivar and San Martin, which are 
ordinarily the most crowded thoroughfares, became so deserted that 
it is no exaggeration to say that one might hear one’s feet echo as one 
passed along; and, on nearing the farther end of Bolivar, one passed 
whole rows of houses and shops closed, shuttered, and barred, from 
which the frightened inhabitants had fled. In the parish of San Te. 
mo the terror was so great that in many cases the fugitives had lef 
their houses with the doors standing wide open—opportunities of 
which even the robbers frequently neglected to take advantage, for 
fear of infection. The Sanitary Commission was now working with 
an energy which would have been in the highest degree praiseworthy 
if it had only been directed with a little more skill and judgment. 
Householders were everywhere compelled to whitewash their premises. 
Fines were imposed indiscriminately, and without warning, for the 
smallest inattention to cleanliness, even to the extent, in one instance, 
of punishing a luckless individual for having in the yard of his bar- 
raca the sweepings of the stable which had accumulated in the night 
But, in other directions, where some of this vigor might have done 
good, the neglect of the authorities was painfully apparent. As 
heretofore, the open, reeking vasura carts continued to parade the 
streets and make their nauseous collections far into the afternoons 
under a burning sun, instead of conducting their operations at night 
and early morning. Again, orders were issued which were wise and 
necessary in themselves, such as the disinfecting of fever-houses, and 
burning the beds and clothing of deceased persons ; but these orders 
were carried out in a way which tended rather to spread the infection 
than to repress it, inasmuch as the infected bedding, which could and 
ought to have been burned in the patios of the respective houses, was 
carried in broad day through the streets of the town, in open carts, 
to the Once de Setiembre, where it was transferred to railway-trucks 
for conveyance to the ordinary vasura-heaps near the barracas, and 
frequently lay for half a day exposed in the trucks at the railway 
terminus before removal to its final destination. The plan of lighting 
bonfires in the streets at night was tried, but had to be abandoned, 
as they became rendezvous for all the scoundrelism of the city, and, 
further, the flames were too often fed with refuse, infected bedding, 
which only contributed to increase the vile stenches of the city, while 
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the combustion was but at best a doubtful antidote to the plague. 
Another plan was adopted of sprinkling tar about the streets and 
foot-ways ; but it was done so sparingly, and was so soon dried up in 
the sun, that I question whether it did much good. 

In the midst of the troubles and difficulties which accumulated on 
the shoulders of the overworked and bewildered municipality, the 
serenos and vigilantes (or policemen) struck for higher wages ; and, the 
panic having extended to the grave-diggers, for many days no one 
could be found to put the dead underground, and the coffins were 
therefore piled up in a stack at the southern cemetery, as the hearses 
and carts brought them in. The scenes at the cemetery were some- 
thing frightful to behold, and remind one only of the horrible stories 
recorded of the plague of London. A large trench was dug, into 
which the bodies—some coffined, but many merely swathed in their 
bedclothes—were shot out of the carts, and quickly covered with 
lime—the trench remaining open till it was filled, when another was 
dug, and the dreadful work recommenced. It is computed that over 
twenty thousand persons found their last resting-place in -these pits. 
Eventually the southern cemetery was declared full, and another 
cemetery was opened at Chacarito. 

It can serve no end to repeat tales, that are only too true, of coffins 
hawked in the streets, while empty carts touted for their silent pas- 
sengers ; of people stricken with fever, deserted by their friends and 
relations, and even their children, and left to die without medical 
attendance, or even food and water; of the shrieks and cries of de- 
lirious patients that made night hideous ; or of the corpses that were 
found constantly by passers-by in the early morning of people who 
had been seized with the death-agony in the streets during the night- 
time, and which the apathetic vigilantes constantly neglected to re- 
move for burial until long after the sunlight had stared down on the 
unwonted obstruction in the public pathway. Day by day, and week 
by week, as changes in the weather came, cold or rain, it was hoped 
a diminution in the plague would follow; but these hopes were all 
unrealized. One night, a storm of rain from the southwest beat upon 
the city with customary fierceness, and many poor wretches in San 
Telmo were drowned in their beds, as they lay all unattended by 
those who should have been watching at their sides. 

Holy Week found every one in the utmost-depths of despair, and, 
in view of the wholesale desertion of the city, and the unprecedented 
distress that prevailed, most of the newspapers closed their offices. 
The 7ribuna appeared on a half-sheet, and eventually was reduced to 
about one-fourth of its usual size, under the title of the Zribunita, 
while one fresh publication made its appearance, called the Boletin 
de la Epidemia, being devoted exclusively to details of the plague and 
a daily list of the dead. 

By the end of March, the daily average of deaths exceeded four 
hundred, while it was computed that there were over ten thousand 
sick out of the remaining population of the city, which could not 
have at that time been more than forty thousand. In the next ten 
days, the plague (as far as we yet know) reached its climax, the 
deaths recorded on the 4th and 5th of April being six hundred and 
forty and seven hundred and twenty respectively, while on the 6th of 
April five hundred entries at the cemetery were registered up to noon. 
A decree appeared on this date, declaring the remaining days of the 
month feast-days, and practically closing the town to all business, 
while the Health Commission issued a recommendation to the public 
at large to leave the city en masse, as the only hope of stopping the 
plague. That this recommendation, together with the government 
decree, had the anticipated effect, I know from my own observation, 
as well as from inquiry. Thousands left by every conveyance that 
could be procured, and in every street Basques and Italians were to 
be met carrying their khattras and bedding, and making for the near- 
est railway-station. It was only to be expected, therefore, that the 
mortality should decrease, as it did, after the 8th of April until the 
14th, when I left for England ; and I am happy to say that the tele- 
graph conveyed the welcome intelligence to us at Monte Video, on 
the 16th, that the deaths the day after we sailed were only two hun- 


dred and sixty, showing an appreciable diminution, for which we all | 


devoutly offered up our thanks to Almighty God. 

There are certain facts which should be mentioned in connection 
with this terrible epidemic, and which I may give on the authority of 
& medical man who has labored incessantly throughout the whole 
period of its duration. It appears that the fifth day from the seizure 
is usually the crisis which determines the life or death of the patient ; 





| but that, although so tardy apparently in its operation, at least eighty 


per cent. of the persons attacked succumb to the malady. Cases 
have appeared in the camp; but they are all cases that seem to have 
been imported from Buenos Ayres, and I have heard of not one in- 
stance of the fever appearing spontaneously among the population 
of the camp or the country towns. Again, even cases of plague 
taken from the city to the country appear to lose their virulence, and 
a much larger proportion of attacked persons finally recover. This 
would show that the plague is purely local, and arises from some spe- 
cific cause in the city of Buenos Ayres itself. Such a cause is easily 
to be found in the total absence of drainage, and in the overcrowding 


of the houses and localities where the poor reside, : 
' 





BOSTON COMMON. 


HERE are few more interesting and beautiful spots in the coun- 
try than the little park of forty-odd acres lying in the heart of 
Boston, and known as “ The Common.” 

Each of its malls, its grassy hollows, the gentle rises in its con- 
tour, its rows of trees, its prospects, have their respective stories of 
old as well as their landscape charms of to-day. The place had a 
rather democratic, not to say an untidy childhood; but, in growing up 
to its present perfection as a park, it had the good fortune to live in 
a perpetual tempest, upon which it throve. 

From the time when it was purchased with the peninsula of Bos- 
ton, for the magnificent sum of thirty pounds sterling, from William 
Blaxton, who modestly reserved six acres for his own vine and fig- 
tree, it has been the object of onslaughts from coveting men anxious 
for extra cow-pasturage, building-lots, and reserved rights, within its 
valuable area ; but the old citizens fought them sturdily with law and 
patriotism, and threw up such a fence of resolutions, statutes, clauses, 
and adjurations, that the integrity of the beloved Common is now 
absolutely inviolable. 

Its steady growth in beauty and decoration is marked almost as 
plainly as rings betray the maturing of a tree. 

From the time when the authorities were compelled to make the 
following record: “ Whereas y* Comon is att times much anoyed by 
casting stones outt of y* bordering lotts, and other things y' are 
offensive, Itt is therefore ordered, y‘ if any person shall hereafter any 
way anoy y* Comop by spreading stones or other trash upon itt, or 
lay any carrion upon itt, euery person so offending shall bee fined 
twenty shillings,” it began to shake off the vicissitudes of a worthless, 
disreputable tract, and enter upon the better career of a public bene- 
faction. 

It was at the very outset denominated a Common, and, as years 
accumulated, its uses as such became more apparent to the inhab- 
itants of the primitive city. Years, in those times, were commonly 
freighted with tolerably important events, arising out of the numer- 
ous complications caused by the settling of a new and powerful colony 
into its place as a nation, and with every one of these the Common, 
in one way or another, acted its part. 

It was no extraordinary result, then, that the place should gain and 
maintain a high and strong position in the esteem of its possessors, 
who quickly began to protect it with by-laws and restrictions of the 
most rigid sort. 

Previous to the year 1833 it was a pasture and a training-field, 
and in this rather poor character it won its chief renown. 

It became, in succession, an acting-stage in the troublous times 
of the Indians, the witchcraft, the Revolution, and the War of 1812, 

Its wild, unkempt, hilly surface, surrounded by muddy lanes, over- 
topped by an awkward beacon, bounded on one side by an arm of the 
sea, disfigured by morasses, and without the dignity of a protection 
against any thing but a private claim, became a strange and romantic 
theatre of scenes long since classic. 

The lack of love for story-telling, or perhaps story-writing, which 
led the highly-respectable gentlemen of the old school to do exceed- 
ingly little at it, leaves the hungry romancer in a poor condition. 

Hints are plenty; dry dates, names of places, abound at every 
hand, and even the use of strong, peppery epithets is not uncommon 
in the sparse records concerning the olden Common. They should 
have been particular to relate a little more, and should not have left 
us to conjure their interviews with their Indian friends and enemies, - 
their bickerings, hesitations, doubts, and final ratifying ceremonies, 
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out of our own barren imaginations. They might have helped us to 
some sad and frightful stories of strangled women, and pirates sternly 
hanged and left to blow about in the western winds. They might 
have been wonderfully fruitful, had they but recorded in careful lan- 
guage the strange and gradual whisperings of rising storms against 
superstition, governments, invasion, and new oppressions. It is a 
bad omission which forbids us a sight of stealthy midnight parties 
bearing hideous effigies of hated rulers which are to be hanged, and 
then burned after the next day’s applauding crowd has had its anger 
whetted by the spectacle; or the earnest conclaves of theeing and 
thouing outcasts, fearful of how they shall fly to save their heads from 
the wrath which pursues them; or the thoughtful assemblies which 
often came secretly together and secretly parted, and secretly came 
again, with fresher and deeper complaints, which started the slow 
wheels of the Revolution; or the fitful outbreaks of children har- 
assed in their amusements by the red-coated soldiery who broke their 
ice and destroyed their coasting-hills; or the thousand quips and 
turns and scowls and gestures which went to mark the rebel. 

The locality rose superior to all others as a point of departure in 
the contest with the mother-country. To it, both as a place and as an 
abstract idea, were attached the starting and feeble thoughts of free- 
dom, which had cast about for something tangible and defined from 
which to date. 

The Common, endeared even then by the relations of several past 
generations, and being held in public use, and also having already 
struck the most sparks between the citizens and soldiers, at once 
afforded it, and, therefore, within its area the nation arose. 

The beautifying of the place was spasmodic; but, barring the fit- 
fulness of the process at its commencement, it was very well done. 
Incoming boards of selectmen would signalize their peaceful rule by 
-erecting fences running this way and that, and win high favor with a 
barrier of oaken posts with rails. 

Once Gage’s troops unkindly chopped down all such safeguards to 
boil their regulation coffee, and it is not difficult to imagine the antha- 
-emas hurled broadcast by the comfortably-housed Americans at 
vsuch desecrations. No sooner had the troubles and trials vanished 
from the political sky, than the beloved Common arose from its neg- 
lected state, and began to take rows upon rows of trees to its disor- 
dered and appreciative landscape. Other rows of posts and rails ap- 
peared, and others still. Malls, broad and smooth, began to rise, and 
mayors earned perpetual fame and thanks with platoons of saplings. 

As the fine surrounding city grew apace, the Common also increased 
in wealth of foliage. Forest and sylvan honors were heaped upon it, 
and unbounded precautions swathed it in greater legal security. 

One of the city’s most careful and popular chief officers paid 
many rites of respect and protection to the Great Elm, the vast tree 
of unknown age, second only to the expanse it looks upon in the ven- 
eration of its quarter of a million of owners. 

It was mature in 1722, a century and a halfago. It stands nearer 
the northern end of the park than the southern, and in a slight 
hollow. 

Three fierce storms have fallen upon it and sent its branches far 
and wide. On three days in the respective years of 1831, 1860, and 
1869, has Boston seemed alive with Birnam wood, so thickly have 
the streets swarmed with people conveying to their homes the sacred 
boughs and sprays of the honored tree which have been dashed to the 
ground by the tempestuous wind. 

General Gage’s half-frozen troops also threatened to convert its 
huge bulk into firewood, together with the precious fence-rails, but 
were commendably restrained. 

A handful of witches have performed their destinies by being hung 
from its great branch, as have also some murderers, some Quakers, 
some burglars, and some pirates. 

John Hancock’s one hundred cows have lowed and munched, 
and steeped their hoofs, beneath its generous shade, and to its shaggy 
trunk Titanic Matoonas, the treaty-breaker, the huge Indian, the be- 
trayed, was bound by cords and shot by his betrayer, Sagamore John, 
also an Indian. Then there was a savage duel with rapiers. <A pretty 
lady the cause ; Phillips and Woodbridge the actors; a long struggle, 
and then a strong lunge on the part of the first, and instant death on 
the part of the second. Phillips fled to a British ship in the harbor 
and hastened to England, but died of remorse. 

The old tree is now bereft of all grace, except that great quantity 
which veneration always finds, and now droops to the eastward. It 





is crutched up with iron bars which pierce its decaying branches, and 
the yawning gaps in its sides are covered with canvas. Bands of 
metal surround it, and its remaining boughs are gaunt and lifeless. A 
thin, scant flush of leaves scarcely burst out in the summer, and it be. 
comes mournfully bare and brown in the winter. 

All Boston will be in it its death; the strongest divines will make 
good points with its morals, pamphlets of history will be thicker than 
its most prodigal gift of leaves, leader-writers will applaud it, and each 
house will have a polished bit of its substance for an heirloom and a 
perpetual wonder. 

The present time finds the good Common in the full of its beauty, 
Its uses are milder than they have been, but are none the less impor- 
tant. It contains thirteen hundred trees of the most graceful and hardy 
varieties, those of the rarer sorts having their scientific as well as their 
popular names attached to them. Each long and careful row, serupu- 
lously kept and pruned, is perfect. Roman pillars could not be more 
regular, and their splendid girths are healthy and noble. 

Forty atres were never better kept. Dutch cleanliness and order 
rule, and the strongest martinet of a burgher never spent more 
care and solicitude in the housings of his milch-cattle, than the pres: 
ent Bostonian does upon his metamorphosed cow-pasture. 

In winter its Siberian expanse is that of a refined and cultured gar- 
den. Brown columns stretch away into white distances, clouds of 
bare and leafless twigs lie in drifts against white and gray skies, its 
fountains are housed, its sheet of water thickly frozen, its grass sheeted 
heavily with snow, its air is pure as that of mountains, and the sound 
of voices, and the metallic clangor of sleigh-bells, appear to come from 
greater distances than the place affords. Its paths are alive with 
straggling and struggling people muffled to the eyes and hurrying to 
the warm shelter of the streets beyond; and quick-flying shadows of 
coasting-boys dash from out hidden corners on the hill-tops and slip 
swiftly down the malls, resembling chasing beads upon an endless string, 

The place has some wonderful days of elegance in its cold and 
snow-enshrouded times. 

Its long-stretched avenues are like floors of glittering marble, 
smooth, purely white, sunlit, and nearly deserted, save here and there 
a chilled and hastening man; its overarching canopy of frozen tree- 
tops, heavily and thoroughly silvered even to the smallest tip and 
crotch with a glittering weight of ice, gives out a shivering rustle ; its 
broad glaces startle and blind the eye with the glares they flash about 
from their wide surfaces; distances become magnified, perspective 
stretches into a brown-and-white confusion, an oppression of frost 
arises from everywhere; and, in such times, the Common becomes a 
place of rare and delightful grandeur—white, icy, seemingly intermi- 
nable, orderly, and cold. 

Its glory is the summer. In that warm time it becomes magnifi- 
cent. No glowing waves of grass can be greener or richer than those 
which flow over it, no softer wind could stir its adorning trees, no art 
could embellish its peaceful and sunny vistas. 

It is here that lounging and lingering become an intoxication. It 
is a luxurious cup which, once tasted, draws again. Its soft plateaus 
become alive with laughing children filled to the top with joy, and 
who tumble and roll in the sunlight. The droning hum of the busy 
city floats in upon the swelling and sinking breeze, and the muffled 
boyish cheer sounds from the playground. 

The sparkle of the pretty toy-pond, the listless groups on the 
benches, the glitter, and spray, and tinkle, of the dropping fountains, 
the fitful play of the shadows, the rise and fall of the branches, the 
slow steps of the loiterers, the warm and brilliant landscape, the satis- 
fying, gladdening view, the cathedral-walks, the brown, broad malls, 
all are here, and are here beloved. 

Nothing public is so near the public heart as this place is. It has 
a sublime and graceful beauty on every day, and it will never want for 
a constituency. 

Its charms can never be greater than now. It is now in the centre 
of the city, and the city is gradually slipping past it and leaving it 
behind. It was once surrounded by the dwellings of those who had 
already gained and were at leisure; but the claims of those who have 
yet to fight and have repose yet to win, are being asserted, and trade 
is beginning to gather about it. Beacon Hill once had an almshouse 
upon it; it has been, and is still, and will be for some time, better con- 
ditioned than that; but it will get round to the almshouse again in 
time, and the Common will have a dozen rivals in all but its varied 
history. 
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THE ORIGIN OF A BEAUTIFUL EXPRESSION. 


‘1 AID Robert Southey, in the decline of life: “I have this convic- 
S tion, that, die when I may, my memory is one of those ‘ that will 
smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’ ” 

No poet ever uttered the expression with purer lips, for Robert 
Southey’s life was consecrated to duty, and was stainless to the end. 
His biography needs no moral reflections to aid it in exerting kindly 
influences ; it brings us into conscious harmony with a true life from 
the first, and the tale grows more sweet, sympathetic, and tender, till 
the great shadow of insanity falls upon the scene. Many were the 
eyes that moistened when the poet’s remains were borne over the hills 
in the English lake district of Cumberland and Westmoreland, one 
dark and stormy day, and many were the lips that breathed for the 
departed laureate, “ Requiescat in pace.” 

But it was not to the calm and beautiful life of Southey that we 
proposed giving a brief article, but to the expression in which he con- 
veyed his consciousness of having done his duty: “ My memory will 
smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” This poetical fragment is fre- 
quently quoted. What was its origin? 

The sentiment is found in some fine moral stanzas, written by 
James Shirley, and intended by the author for a solemn funeral-song 
in a play, entitled “ The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses.” 


SONG. 
Deatn’s Finat Conquest. 


L. 
“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate, 
Death lays hia icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor, crooked scythe and spade. 
I. 
“Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to Fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
While they, pale captives, creep to death. 
Ii. 
“The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now . 
See where the victor victim bleeds. 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


This song became a favorite with King Charles II., a circumstance 
that gave it due prominence during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. The lesson conveyed gave a melancholy cast to the thoughts 
of the “ merrie monarch,” which was at times agreeable, but failed to 
influence his conduct, for the “ actions” of the second Charles are far 
enough removed from those that “ blossom in the dust.” 

James Shirley, an English dramatic writer, was born in London, 
September 13, 1596. He entered Cambridge, and was graduated at 
Catharine Hall. He received holy orders, and held a living in the 
vicinity of St. Albans, in whose quiet shades he studied elegant litera- 
ture, and matured his genius, pluming for fame. He became a papist 
during the troubled period in the reign of Charles I., resigned his liv- 
ing, and conducted a grammar-school near St. Albans. In 1625 he 
settled in London as a professional dramatist. His fame was sudden 
and resplendent, and he shone the “ comet of a season.” He produced 
in rapid succession more than thirty plays, when the rigorous Parlia- 
ment of 1642 prohibited the performance of the drama throughout the 
kingdom. He fought under the Earl of Newcastle during the stormy 
period that ended in the Commonwealth, Although he flourished as 
a dramatic writer during the reign of Charles I., he lived to witness 
the Restoration. He passed his declining years in scholarly pursuits, 
chiefly as a teacher. The great fire in London drove him and his wife 
from their home in Fleet Street, and so prostrated his nervous system, 





already failing, that he died October 29, 1666. His wife, a sympa- 


| thetic and susceptible woman, died on the same day, and was buried 


with her husband in the same grave. 

In 1646 Shirley published a volume, containing thirty-seven 
plays. Only one of these seems to have retained its popularity be- 
yond the age in which it was written, the single exception being 
“ The Traitor,” produced at Covent Garden, under the title of “‘ Evad- 
ne,” in 1819. 

The career of Shirley shows the perishable nature of poetical fame. 
One feels, on glancing at such a life, as Byron may be supposed to 
have felt on visiting the grave of Churchill, when the dazzling corus- 
cation of fame that had so enchanted and deceived the dead poet had 
faded, and the world had almost ceased to remember the performances 
of the restless and imaginative agitator to whom it owed no debt: 

“*I stood beside the grave of him who blazed 

The comet of a season, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not the less of sorrow and of awe, 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 
With names no clearer than the names unknown 
Which lay unread around it; and I asked 
The gardener of the ground why it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory asked 
Through the thick deaths of half a century? 
And thus he answered: 

‘Well, I do not know 
Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so! 
He died before my day of sextonehip, 
And I had not the digging of his grave.’ 
And is this all? I thought—" 

Brron. 

“All?” Yes, all. Fancy has but little hold on the mind of the 
world, who care not long for the glitter and the glare. But a single 
sweet expression of truth will long keep a name above oblivion, and 
among such expressions few are more beautiful than Shirley’s 

“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


Hezexian Burrerworrs. 





PERDITA. 


I. 
ER fair young arms embraced the cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died ; 

The star of faith beams on her brow, 

The anchor-hope is by her side : 
Her parting lips are moved in prayer, 

Her falling tears are not of woe, 
For, in communion with her Lord, 

She finds her heaven begun below. 


Oh, better never earthly love 

Had robbed the cross of such a saint! 
That faith should dim and hepe decline, 

Or prayer be changed to sad complaint. 
Her arms embrace—but not the cross ; 

Her lips are ripe—but not for prayer ; 
She holds communion with her lord— 

But Love is lord and master there! 


III, 


How still and cold the marble lies! 
What sculptor wrought that statue grand, 
So beautiful, so like divine ? 
No workman of unskilfu! hand ; 
In every clime, his art was learned ; 
And all the world has owned his fame; 
For God Himself his master was, 
And Death the grim old artist’s name. 
8. T. Crarx, 
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TEETH. 


VERY dentist insists upon it that he, above all others, is the 

one who has made the most felicitous discoveries in odontol- 
ogy. We hear very little about dentist-failures; because those un- 
happy beings who require a new mouthful of teeth shrink from saying 
much about it. A good box of ivories is a precious treasure when 
real, and a costly one when artificial. We ought to have our fair pro- 
portion of incisors, to bite through the beef and mutton; and of other 
teeth, to break and to crack harder substances, by means of saw-like 
serrations and file-like roughnesses. Professor Owen tells us that the 
teeth of the lower animals perform many more kinds of work than 
those of man—weapons of offence and defence, aids to locomotion, 
means of anchorage, instruments for uprooting or cutting down trees, 
and apparatus for the transport and working of building-materials. 
As to our own species, he proceeds to say that the milk-teeth, or chil- 
dren’s teeth, ought to be twenty in number; comprising four front 
teeth, or incisors ; two dog-teeth, or canines ; and four double teeth, 
or molars, in each jaw. When we come to man’s estate, however (or 
woman’s), the permanent teeth should be thirty-two in number, to 
enable us to seize, tear, divide, pound, and grind our food—four in- 
eisors, two canines, four premolars, and six true molars, in each jaw. 
It is rather mortifying to learn that a pig (who is his own dentist) 
beats us hollow in this respect; since he has no less than forty-four 
teeth. 

Some old folks cut their teeth when far advanced toward cen- 
tenarianism. An old woman named Dillon, living near Castlerea, in 
Ireland, cut an incisive tooth in the lower jaw when seventy-five years 
old; it confirmed a strange hallucination with which she had long 
been possessed—that she had been dead, and was come to life again, 
with the usual infantine career of teething, ete. Mrs. Fussell, living 
at Acton, in England, about a dozen years ago, cut an entirely new 
set of teeth when about eighty years old, after having been many 
years toothless. In 1732, Margaret White, of Kirkcaldy, in Scotland, 
cut eight new teeth in the eighty-seventh year of her age—thus wind- 
ing up a toothless period of many years. Mrs. Page, a dame of South- 
wark, after being toothless from seventy to ninety years of age, cut 
several new teeth. The Rev. Samuel Croxall, translator of Asop’s 
“ Fables” from the Greek, “ died of fever, occasioned by the pain he 
underwent in cutting a new set of teeth at the great age of ninety- 
three.” Edward Progers, aged ninety-six, died in 1713, “of the 
anguish of cutting teeth, he having cut four new teeth, and had sev- 
eral ready to cut, which so inflamed his gums that he died thereof.” 
The late Sir George Cornewall Lewis was very skeptical as to people 
ever living to the age of a hundred; he would probably, therefore, 
have pooh-poohed the story of Robert Lyon, of Glasgow, who cut a 
new set of teeth at the age of a hundred and nine; and still more 
that of James Hook, of Belfast, who, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and at the age of a hundred and twelve, “gott a new sett of teeth, 
w* has drove out all y* old stumps.” 

As if to take revenge for these duplications, or, rather, triplica- 
tions of teething, Nature sometimes requires us to dispense with dental 
apparatus altogether. At Gayton-le-Marsh, in Lincolnshire, there is 
the following epitaph: “ Elizabeth Cook, a poor woman, aged 86, 
and who never had a tooth, was buried June 11, 1798.” On the other 
hand, some folks greatly exceed the orthodox number of thirty-two. 
Dampier, in his account of the Philippine Islands, says: “ The next 
day, the sultan ¢ame on board again, and presented Captain Read 
with a little boy ; but he was too small to be serviceable on board, 
and so Captain Read returfed thanks, and told him he was too little 
for him. Then the sultan sent for a bigger boy, whom the captain 
accepted. This boy was a Very pretty, tractable boy; but, what was 
wonderful in him, he had two rows of teeth, one within another, in each 
jaw. None of the other péople were so; nor did I ever see the 
like.” 

The “ pearly teeth” of the poet and novelist would not be valued 
by some of the Eastern and Polynesian nations. The Chinese blacken 
their teeth by chewing the fruit of the areca, or betel-nut. The Ton- 
quinese and Siamese gents and belles, in bringing about the same 
result by nearly the same means, almost starve themselves for three 
or four days, while the dyeing is going on, lest the food should dis- 
turb the dye. The Sunda-Islanders sometimes blacken all the teeth 
but two with burned cocoa-nut ; covering the two excepted teeth with 





thin plates of gold or silver. The Macassar people sometimes pull 
out two front teeth, in order to supply their place with teeth of pure 
gold or silver! Two Italian girls, twins, have been known to have 
natural teeth of a light-red rose-color—both the milk-teeth and those 
which succeeded them. 

The charms, omens, signs, panaceas, relating to the teeth, consti- 
tute quite a formidable item in folk-lore. In some parts of England, 
there is a superstition that if you put on your right stocking, right 
shoe, and right trouser-leg before the left, you will never have tooth- 
ache. To drink out of a skull taken from a graveyard; to take a 
tooth from such a skull, and wear it round the neck; to apply the 
tooth to your own living but aching tooth ; to put a double nut into 
your pocket ; to pare your finger-nails and toe-nails, and wrap up the 
parings in paper—all are charms against the toothache. If you catch 
a mole in a trap, cut off one of his paws, and wear it as a charm; you 
will “soon see the effect,” provided a right paw be used for a left 
tooth, and vice versa. When an aching tooth is extracted, mix it with 
salt, and burn it. There is in Norfolk a custom of calling the tooth- 
ache the “ luve-pain,” for which the sufferer is not entitled to any 
commiseration ; whether he (or she) fully assents to this, may per- 
haps be doubted. Many other items of tooth-lore have no connection 
with toothache. For instance: if the teeth are set wide apart, there 
will be good luck and plenty of travelling for the fortunate possessor. 
When a tooth is drawn, if you refrain from thrusting your tongue into 
the cavity, the new tooth to grow in its place will be a lucky one. 
Lady Wentworth, in a letter written in 1713, to her son Lord Straf- 
ford, spoke of the efficacy of wolves’ teeth, set in gold, to assist chil- 
dren in cutting their teeth: “They ar very luckey things; for my 
twoe first one did dye, the other bred his very ill, and none of y* rest 
did, for I had one for al the rest.” 

Why do some people’s teeth come out more readily than others ? 
The reasons for this are probably many. About the middle of the 
last century, Peter Kalm, a Swede, visited America, and wrote sensi- 
bly about what he saw. He observed a frequent loss of teeth among 
settlers from Europe, especially women. After discussing and reject- 
ing many modes of explanation, he attributed it to hot tea and other 
hot beverages ; and came to a general conclusion that “hot feeders 
lose their teeth more readily than cold feeders.” Catlin says the In- 
dians have better teeth than the whites. He accounts for the difference 
in this way—that the reds keep the mouth shut, whereas the whites 
keep it open. The teeth, he says, require moisture to keep their sur- 
faces in good working order; when the mouth is open, the mucous 
membrane has a tendency to dry up, the teeth lose their needed sup- 
ply of moisture, and thence come discoloration, toothache, tic-doulou- 
reux, decay, looseness, and eventual loss of teeth. Mr. Catlin scolds 
the human race generally for being less sensible than the brutes in 


this respect, and the white race specially in comparison with the red. 


We keep our mouths open far too much ; the Indian warrior sleeps, 
hunts, and smiles, with his mouth shut, and respires through the nos- 
trils. Among the virtues attributed by him to closed lips, one is ex- 
cellent—when you are angry, keep your mouth shut. 

There is reason to believe that the Greeks and Romans knew 
something about false teeth. Martial, in one of his epigrams, said 
that Thais’s teeth were discolored, while Lecania’s were white. 
Why? Because the former wore her own teeth, whereas the latter 
wore those of some other person. There was an old Roman law, 
which allowed the gold settings of false teeth, or the gold with which 
they were bound, to be buried: or burned with the deceased. There 
is also some indication that the Greeks were wont to extract teeth, 
and to fill up decayed teeth with gold. Dentistry was certainly 
known in England three ¢enturies ago. Blagrave’s “‘ Mathematical 
Jewel,” published ‘in the time of Queen Elizabeth, tells us that “Sir 
John Blagrave caused his teeth to be all drawne out, and after had a 
sett of ivory in ‘agayne.” » Ben Jonson, in his “ Silent Woman,” pub- 
lished in 1607, makes one of the characters say: “A most vile face! 
and yet she spends me forty pound a year in mercury and hog’s bones. 
All her teeth were made in the Blackfriars!” An almanac for the year 
1709 makes mention of one John Watts, who was the maker of arti- 
ficial teeth’ in Racket “Court, Fleet Street, London. The Sunda- 
Islanders at thé ‘present day are in the habit of employing their old 
women to dres8 up the teeth of the youths and maidens at wooing- 
time ; the canine teeth are filed to a fine smooth edge, and the body 
of the tooth made concave, or they will notch the edge of the teeth 
like a fine saw, as an additional means of beautifying. An imperial 
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toothache once made the fortune of a poor barber. The present Sul- 
tan of Turkey, Abdul Aziz, having a touch of toothache one day, sent 
for the court-physician ; he was hunting, and could not be found. 
The domestics hurried about Constantinople, and at length found a 
poor ragged barber-surgeon ; they took him to the palace, and fur- 
bished him up. He drew the offending tooth, and soothed the pain 
of the Commander of the Faithful. Whereupon a good house and six- 
teen hundred piastres a month were awarded to him. 

During the days of the resurrectionists, or body-snatchers, when 
graveyards were subjected to pillage for supplying anatomists with 
subjects for dissection, the teeth from the dead bodies formed a fre- 
quent article of sale to dentists. Sometimes graves were opened for 
the teeth alone, as being small and easily-concealed articles. Mr. 
Cooper, the surgeon, relates an instance of a man feigning to look 
out a burial-place for his wife, and thus obtaining access to the vault 
of a meeting-house, the trap-door of which he unbolted ; at night he 
let himself down into the vault, and pocketed the front teeth of the whole 
of the buried congregation, by which he clear fifty pounds! Men- 
tion is made of a licensed sutler, or cantineer, during the Peninsular 
War, who “ drew the teeth of those who had fallen in battle, and 
plundered their persons. With the produce of these adventures, he 
built an hotel at Margate. But his previous occupation being discov- 
ered, his house was avoided, and disposed of at a heavy loss.” He 
afterward became a dealer in dead men’s teeth. 





HOW TWO IMMORTALS MET. 


N Prague there was to be another of those great musical jubilees 

for which the capital of Bohemia was noted during the last cen- 

tury, and from every direction journeyed thither artists and laymen, 
either to participate in the exercises or to listen. 

Already on the day before the féte, the inns—large and small—of 
the city proper were overfilled, and the landlords, desirous as they 
were to profit by the occasion, could not do other than turn away the 
later arrivals. 

Many were, therefore, compelled to seek lodgings in the taverns 
of the suburbs, which were usually patronized by people of the lower 
orders. 

A young man—a “ pianist,” said his passport—from Vienna had, 
like many others, sought lodgings in all the hotels of the city without 
success, and finally decided to go to an inn in one of the suburbs, 
where he was told he would probably find very comfortable quarters 
and very good fare. 

The youth was received by a landlord of a very surly mien, who, 
after measuring him from head to foot with a forbidding glance, re- 
plied that he could not accommodate him—“ he was full!” 

But there was a pretty young serving-girl within hearing, who did 
not seem to be at all afraid of the cross-grained old landlord, and 
ventured to differ from him. 

“ Yes, we can accommodate the gentleman, too,” saidshe. ‘“ There 
will be no one in the wine-room this evening; everybody will be in 
the city. It’s very easy to make up a bed for the gentleman there.” 

“Do so, for all I care,” muttered the landlord, and turned away. 

The young pianist decided to remain, as the girl assured him that 
she would see he was made comfortable, and that the landlord was 
really not half so much of a bear as he seemed. 

She now hastened to prepare the evening meal, and the young mu- 
sician in the mean time repaired to the large room that was destined 
to be his bedroom for the night. As the usual evening guests were 
not expected, the room had not been lighted; but the moon shone 
through the vine-bordered windows, so as to enable the youth to see 
his way, although indistinctly. In one corner he discovered a sofa, 
on which he threw himself, in order to rest his weary limbs while 
waiting supper. He had been there but a few moments when the 
door opened and a man entered, who walked to the farther and darker 
end of the room with a certainty of step that showed he was not a 
Stranger to the apartment. 

A moment afterward the youth heard the tones of a piano—at 
first a few accords, then a melody, a wild melody, that might have 
been likened to a chorus of angels. The youth partially rose from 
the sofa, and listened as one who would catch the faintest sound. 
How radiant was every feature of his face with ecstatic delight! This 
improvisation—this heavenly improvisation—it seemed to transport 








him into another and a higher sphere! There was but one—only one 
—who could produce such harmony, and to see and hear him was the 
chief object of the youth’s journey. 

He rose, and walked on tiptoe over toward the piano, in order, if 
possible, to see the performer. The tones grew softer and softer, 
until they finally died away. 

The finale was divinely beautiful, and held the youthful enthusiast 
spellbound until the maestro himself roused him from his reverie. The 
latter, when he had finished playing, rose, went toward the sofa, and 
threw himself upon it, apparently fatigued. As the light of the moon 
fell on his face, the youth saw he had before him an elderly man of a 
peculiarly noble and benevolent mien. 

Seeing that he had not, as yet, been observed, an idea suddenly 
occurred to him, and he seated himself noiselessly at the piano. 

Again the instrument was made to utter its sweetest tones, and 
the man on the sofa listened in profound admiration. He saw no one; 
but he heard, and what he heard was sufficient to rivet his entire 
attention. How pure the tones came from this master-hand! That 
it was a master-hand, the listener on the sofa quickly discovered. 

The joys of a youthful heart seemed to find utterance in the first 
accords of the young musician. Then, gradually, the tones became 
deeper ; the passions and trials of a large, struggling nature spoke in 
the full and powerful accords, until they became the cry of bitter 
despair. 

What music it was! The older musician clasped his hands across 
his breast, and listened with his whole soul. 

He knew of but one composer who was capable of producing such 
music, and it was mainly in the hope of meeting him that he had come 
to the féte. He was confident the virtuoso before him must be he, 
and he only. 

Finally, he arose, and noiselessly approached the piano, until he 
stood behind the performer, who was so absorbed that he neither saw 
nor heard him. 

At last, he, too, eeased playing. He struck the last accord, and 
sunk back exhausted. At that moment, a hand was laid gently on his 
shoulder, while another took him by the arm and led him toward the 
window, where the light of the moon could fall full upon his face. 
An elderly man, his eyes beaming with delight, gazed at him a mo- 
ment, and then cried, in a tone that betrayed deep emotion : 

“* Mozart!” 

“Hayden!” responded the young man, in an accent not less 
joyous. 

Thus met, for the first time, these two immortal composers, whose 
greatest wish had long been to know each other. 





HOW PERFUMES ARE MADE. 


Ba odorous vegetable matter contains a peculiar principle known 

as essential oil; or, more properly, offo, in which resides the 
aroma or effluvia of root, or bark, leaf, flower, or fruit. To separate 
these ottos from their natural associates is the most important care 
of the perfumer, and the preliminary step to most of his other pro- 
cesses; once separated, he has at command the odors of his favorite 
plants or flowers, unincumbered by, to him, inert matter, and in great 
concentration, and of comparative permanence. 

The most usual way of effecting this object is the well-known pro- 
cess of distillation. The flower or plant is placed in a suitable retort, 
or still, covered with sufficient water; heat is applied, and the otto, 
being volatile, rises with the steam, and is condensed with it in a 
properly-adapted receiver. Water having but little solvent action 
on the otto, it soon separates when present in any considerable quan- 
tity, and is easily removed. 

When the otto is plentiful in the substance operated on, distilla- 
tion yields quick and satisfactory returns; but, in some cases, the 
proportion is so small, that repeated distillation of the same water 
over fresh material is necessary to cause supersaturation and conse- 
quent separation of the otto. 

From rose-blooms the yield is so small that it is said a hundred 
pounds of them are necessary to produce about three teaspoonfuls 
(three fluid-drachms) of the precious attar. In many other flowers 
the otto exists in such minute quantities,@r ig so delicate, that none 
ean be separated by any known means: e other hand, some 
substances, such as the rinds of the various citron fruits, are so rich 
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in their odorous essence as to yield it, almost pure, by simple pressure. | application is confined practically to the flowers of the orange, rose, 


| 


These fruits, or their rinds rather, are frequently or generally so 
treated, instead of being distilled. 

Ottos, or essential oils, as procured by the still, are liquids of 
an oily appearance, varying in color from light straw to dark red or 
brown, and in density from 0.847 to 1.17. Exceptional ones are color- 
less, or of other tints than those named. They all possess, in a marked 
degree, the odor of their parent substances ; are soluble in alcohol, in 
the fixed oils, and, to some extent, in water also. 

Although the ottos of the distillative process are theoretically per- 
fect representatives of the odors of their respective plants, it must not 
be supposed that they are so practically. Separation from the other 
constituents of the plant generally or always produces at least slight 
modifications in this respect, and the action of heat is still further in- 
jurious, In the coarser kinds of aromatics, as roots, barks, or even 
leaves, this change is not of serious importance to any except an ex- 
quisitely-sensitive nose; but, when flowers come to be treated, a dif- 
ferent method is necessary, if we wish to preserve the peculiar fresh- 
ness which is the charm of floral fragrance. 

Processes known as maceration and absorption must then take the 
place of distillation. 

Fatty bodies have a strong affinity for ottos, and dissolve them 
readily, while they exert little or no solvent effect on their containing 
capsules, 

Flowers infused with oil yield up to it their odor, and, the infusion 
often enough repeated, gives a strongly flower-scented oil, exhibiting 
a naturalness of fragrance not attainable by distillation. 

Such infusion is essentially the process of maceration. Although 
frequently mentioned, and occasionally described in similar articles, it 
may not be unacceptable to the reader to have here a brief sketch of 
the process. 

Maceration (digestion would be a better term, according to the usual 
nomenclature of such subjects) is conducted as follows: The flowers, 
separated from leaves, or other extraneous matter, are placed in a suit- 
able vessel, with sufficient oil, suet, or lard, and a gentle heat applied 
for a period of from twelve to forty-eight hours, at the end of which 
the fat is strained from them, and again digested with fresh ones, 
which operation is repeated until it is sufficiently perfumed. 

Absorption, or enfleurage, as the French term it, is substantially the 
same as maceration, with the difference of being conducted without 
heat, and is used chiefly for jasmine and tuberose flowers, the delicate 
aroma of which is injured or dissipated by an elevation of temperature. 

The grease, when of solid body, is spread in thin layers in trays 
called frames, and the surface covered with flowers, cup downward ; 
which, after being allowed to remain thus from twelve to seventy-two 
hours, are removed, replaced with fresh ones, and again renewed, as 
in maceration, until sufficient odor is imparted to the grease. When 
oil is used, coarse cloths saturated with it take the place of the solid 
greases, are treated as before, and the perfumed oil finally expressed. 
The frames when filled are piled one upon another, to prevent loss of 
odor by exposure to the air. An improvement on the usual method 
was devised some years since by M. Séméria, of Nice, France. 

It consists in spreading the flowers on a fine net mounted ona 
separate frame, which is then enclosed between two trays, each con- 
taining a layer of grease. The flowers only approach, without touch- 
ing it, but their odor is said to be communicated as in actual contact. 
Obviously much labor and waste are avoided by this contrivance. The 
perfumed oils obtained as above are called Awiles antiques (antique oils) 
by the French, who are their chief producers, and lard or suet thus 
treated becomes pomade. 

These oils and pomades can in turn be robbed of their acquired 
perfume by digestion with alcohol, which dissolves out the otto with- 
out acting to any appreciable extent on the grease, forming alcohol- 
ates applicable to many of the purposes of the ottos, and all the uses 
of the spirits of distillation. The immediate application of alcohol to 
flowers themselves, or to most vegetable substances for the abstrac- 
tion of odor, is precluded by its solvent power, on other principles, 
whose presence in the tincture defeats the object of the process. 

The fats employed in maceration, or enfleurage, are usually benne 
or olive-oil, and lard or suet. They must necessarily be odorless, or 
a very near approach to it. The oils named are usually so in their 
normal condition ; but angpal fats require thorough deodorizing by 
continued washings indings with water, which dissolves out all 
the odorous matters, leaving a perfectly bland and neutral fat. 

Although enfleurage produces finer perfumes than distillation, its 





jasmine, tuberose, cassia, and violet. Mignonette, jonquil, and a few 
others, are occasionally worked, but in comparatively small quanti- 
ties. All others, as well as such herbs and vegetable matters as con. 
tain desired ottos, are subjected to distillation, which is less laborious 
and gives products of greater concentration, which is often desirable 
or necessary, even at some sacrifice of fragrance. Roses and orange. 
flowers are distilled, as well as macerated; but the resulting ottos 
differ materially in odor from their corresponding alcoholates. The 
alcoholates of the enfleurage process are indispensable as representa- 
tives of their respective flowers; but the series named above, as lim- 
ited as it may seem, still furnishes essences which, when compounded 
with each other, and with various adjuncts from other sources, are 
sufficient to give at least passable imitations of a large number of 
other floral scents. This blending of odors to produce new ones is 
the specially artistic part of the perfumer’s business, and the skilful 
practice of this art gives not only a multitude of delightful “ bouquets,” 
but of substitutes for hany desirable odors in Nature, which are either 
so delicate that no known process can separate them, or of such rare 
occurrence as to render their profitable extraction impracticable. 

Ottos, and the alcoholates described, are the perfumer’s most use- 
ful materials ; but he adds to these, balsams, gums, roots, and herbs, 
applying them in their natural forms, distilling from them fragrant 
waters and spirits, or extracting their essences by tincturation. The 
vegetable world furnishes the great bulk of his treasures ; the animal 
kingdom adds two or three ; the mineral kingdom, none. 

It will not be out of place, in this connection, to correct a misap- 
prehension frequently entertained about the “ wonderful” results of 
modern chemistry in the artificial production of odors. A recent 
writer on this subject states that, “‘ to produce perfumes, neither gums 
nor flowers, earthy deposits nor animal secretions, are necessary. 
Scents of roses, aromas of jonquils, perfumes of vanilla, and odors of 
violets, acacias, and jasmines, are now obtained from substances asso- 
ciated only with disgusting smells.” This wholesale statement needs 
an immense deal of qualification, to reconcile it to the facts of the 
case. It is true that a few of the coarser essential oils have been 
closely imitated by artificial compounds ; but only one has been made 
practically available, namely, nitro-benzole, the “ artificial essential 
oil of almonds,” formed by the action of nitric acid on benzole or 
naphtha, and it is merely a near approach to the true almond-odor. 
Flavors have been more successfully counterfeited ; but the best imi- 
tations are in general easily distinguishable from the genuine by even 
an unskilled taster. Great ingenuity has been exercised to forma 
substitute for the costly vanilla-bean, whose flavor has so many lovers; 
but art still fails to do more than suggest admixtures of similar flavors 
already provided by Nature. Chemistry does wonders; but the prod- 
ucts of the secret workings of vital force in the organic world are so far 
inimitable, and probably ever will be. The author, quoted above, also 
revives the “ cow-house story,” which had its origin, years ago, in the 
fact that benzoic acid, a substance occasionally used by perfumers, 
could be obtained from the drainage of stables. Those who make this 
statement, ignore the fact that when benzoic acid is employed as a per- 
fume, it is the ¢rwe substance sublimed from gum benzoin, containing 
a portion of volatile vil, and not the artificially-obtained article. It 
is not pleasant to imagine our eau des mille-fleurs to have for its essen- 
tial ingredients some mysterious substances procured from stable- 
drainings, and it is gratifying to be able to state that this mixture, as 
usually compounded, is entirely free from such a suspicion, as it con- 
tains no bexzoic acid whatever. 

Real violets, growing on the sunny slopes of Nice, distilled with- 
in their azure hearts the subtile essence that delights your senses. 
Groves of orange-trees bring forth countless snowy blossoms, whose 
fragrant breaths refresh you in your eau de Cologne. Broad acres 
teeming with unnumbered thousands of royal rose-trees were tilled to 
produce the fragrant attar, which has made a journey half-way round 
the world to add its treasures to your store of sweets. The 

“* —_. timid jasmine-buds, that keep 
Their odors to themselves all day ; 
But, when the sunlight dies away, 
Let their delicious secret out ; ” 
fragrant tuberoses, and 
** Cassia, sweet to smell,” 
swell the list of materials from which 
“ Are sweetest odors made.” 


The sweets, of course, need frequent admixtures with the much- 
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abused though always really popular musk, with ambergris, or even 
with civet, which is far from pleasant in its concentrated natural 
state; but these are all things which, though disagreeable to some, 
are acceptable to many, when properly presented, and can scarcely 
give ground for such allusions as we have mentioned above. 

Joun H. SNIvety. 





THE LILIES OF FASHION. 


OETHE told Eckermann that every witticism of his had cost 
him a purse of gold. Who can tell the price paid, by somebody 
else, for each appearance in public of a woman of fashion? She toils 
not, neither does she spin; yet Solomon, in all his glory, could never 
have begun to be arrayed like her. She is a work of the rarest inge- 
nuity and the highest art. All kingdoms pay tribute to her: for her 
Flanders and India toil; France and Italy weave ; England and Ire- 
land spin; Brazilian bondmen work out their wretched lives. Manu- 
factures, commerce, and finance, get half their impulse from her fas- 
tidious taste and insatiable need. She influences all markets, and is 
herself above quotation from the mysterious costliness of her making- 
up. Queen to the eye, she is the most subservient of subjects, and 
the most fawning of flatterers. 

Time was when women dressed for men, whom it much concerns 
that the custom should be revived. It is the sterner sex, the tyrants 
of the race, whom the feminine mind desires to please; and yet so far 
has it strayed from Nature that it seeks, strangely enough, to ensnare 
the manly heart by exciting the envy of the womanly eye. All men, 
who are not monsters or mathematicians, receive some pleasure from 
the adornment of their sisters, sweethearts, and wives. But they have 
not the Milanese insight and the Mantuan instinct to distinguish in 
Florinda’s toilet between the seeming and the actual. They do not 
know that her yellow lace, which in their innocence they believe 
sorely wants washing, is the genuine point de Venise, an heirloom, 
perhaps, of the Pisanis or Foscaris, originally bought with hundreds 
of golden ducats. When they see her neck encircled by flashing 
gems, they are unable to determine whether Brazil or Bourguignon 
has produced such brilliants. They have no means of judging be- 
tween Genoa and Lyons velvets, between American and Antwerp 
silks, between Florentine mosaics and the basest imitations. Thus it 
happens that much of money’s purchase is either unappreciated or 
altogether lost. Florinda wastes her father’s substance in order to 
secure a husband, and only begets a rival’s hate. 

There is no limit in these days to the price of a woman’s apparel, 
and each year the price increases. Dressed in the height of fashion, 
she may be any thing than attractive ; but her costliness is something 
to be wondered at. London and Paris, Amsterdam and Brussels, 
Mechlin and Naples, Canton and Samarcand, she bears about her in 
the finest of their fabrics. Though a failure esthetically, she is a 
financial triumph. She represents a money-value not to be despised; 
is a walking advertisement of her nearest relative’s cash or credit. 
Albeit empty-headed and empty-hearted, she is redolent of dollars 
counted by the thousands, Between her French boots and her Paris 
hat, a snug independence has been swallowed up. Her Worth-made 
gown was not had for less than fifteen hundred dollars, and her 
camel’s-hair shawl was declared cheap at three thousand. The 
price of her Alengon collar would support a common family for a 
season, and on her arms she wears what to many would be a compe- 
tence. She is a breathing bank-account, a symbol of coupons cut off 
and cashed, an expression of large and regular dividends. She may 
not respond to the subtlest emotions ; she may be so deaf when char- 
ity calls, that no moral aurist can cure her ; but, as the sign of a cer- 
tain number of dollars and cents, Fifth Avenue must respect her, and 
Broadway solicit her custom. 

The difference between man’s and woman’s dress is remarkable. 
He has so little to choose from, and such slender resources of attire at 
best, that his greatest bravery of adornment is dull and monotonous. 
The veriest dandy of the Boulevards, Oxford Street, or Broadway, can 
spend but a small part of an ordinary income on the most ingenious 
tailor. If he wish to show his contempt for filthy lucre, he must be 
both fast and foolish; must have periodic headaches and remorse, to 
convince his companions that he has a soul above sordidness and 
sobriety. When he wearies of his club, his horses, his flirtations, and 
dissipations ; when he finds every thing a “ deuced bore,” he searches 
for a new sensation in marriage, and finds it, not in the unwavering 





love of a fresh heart, but in the astonishing length of his wife’s per- 
petual bills. His desire to kill time is succeeded by his desire to kill 
milliners and mantua-makers ; and he learns, to his troubled amaze- 
ment, that not time but woman is money. He wedded that he might 
have something to live for, and he has it. He lives to furnish the 
means for his spouse’s extravagance. He has improved his condi- 
tion. He can no longer regard life as empty, for he is bored in a new way. 

We all remember the words the Duke Aranza spoke to Juliana: 
“She is best dressed who, in her husband’s eyes, looks lovely—the 
fairest mirror that a virtuous wife can see her beauty in.” That kind 
of talk sounds very well on the stage; but it won't do to carry into 
actual domestic life. The duke was not of this generation: in short, 
he was an old fogy, and, if the whole truth must be told, neither 
gallant nor gentlemanly. We have always supposed that, in the sixth 
act, Juliana revenged herself, and, certainly, she was not without rea- 
son forrevenge. Still, the duke’s sentiment was a good one; and if 
all the wives of to-day would confine their passion for clothes to the 
limit of marital approval, they would look fully as well, and wedlock 
would move easier than now. If they would only forget their dear 
feminine friends who make critical calls in the name of affection, and 
who delay their departure that they may lose nothing of whatever is 
to be seen ; if they would study fitness and simplicity instead of show 
and prodigality, they would be better wives and truer women. Apart 
from the reckless waste which the slavish following of fashion causes, 
it is a mental hurt and a spiritual mischief to surrender all the uses 
of life to thoughts and plans and purchases of clothes. The creature 
of mode and society may not believe it; but there are higher things 
in the world than the patterns of gowns or the fineness of lace. 

Grave questions of a social or a moral kind are bound up in the 
subject of over-dressing. Unimportant as the needless outlay of 
money seems, much goes with it that is of deeper import. That 
society cannot be good, nor that life wholesome, in which expendi- 
ture is always disproportioned to income, in which woman serves but 
as a form for the display of the latest styles. Let her go clad in 
choice and graceful raiment—it is well and becoming she should do 
so; but let her give to her mind and heart something of the same 
attention she bestows on her attire. Nature teaches us the value of 
externals by giving to the birds of gayest plumage the poorest song. 
And the best society holds that blind worship of the outward dwarfs 
the inner spirit of beauty. 

Loveliness is not born of silks and laces, of fashions and orna- 
ments; and they who value such have no voice in the judgments that 
are honored and influential. The curse of clothes, so far as women 
are concerned, is upon us in its might, and, until women learn to 
exorcise it by moderation, they should not complain of satire and sar- 
casm at their expense. Nature and reason are wiser than the mil- 
liner and mantua-maker; and even women who have no higher ambi- 
tion than conquest, should remember that the miraculous preserver of 
Diane de Poictier’s charms beyond her sixtieth year was only water 


pure as it fell from heaven. 
Junivs Henrt Browne. 





THE PASSIONS. 


IROU, a trusty liege of Normandy, 

From Palestine returning, sacred land 
Whose soil enshrines the Holy Sepulchre, 
Encountered thither bound his paramount, 

Duke Robert, sire of England’s conqueror, 
In pilgrim weed, death-struck, yet pressing on, 
His litter borne by tawny Saracens. 
The dying duke his vassal knew, and cried : 
“Go, tell my valiant peers that thou hast seen 
Their sovereign heavenward borne upon the backs 
Of fiends.” , 

An olden tale; and old as man 
Its moral, rightly guessed. The passion-fiends 
That wild and free would drag thee down to hell, 
Faith harnesses, and guides to heaven’s high goal. 
Hope, fear, love, joy, ambition, avarice,. 
All thine affections, set on things above ; 
To God and heaven exalt them, their true end; 
And toward the Holy City ride on fiends. 

Joun E. C, Sueprs, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


R. CHARLES READE has written to a 
London journal an irascible letter on 

the subject of London domestic architecture. 
Mr. Reade discovers innumerable blunders in 
the construction ef residences, but, after his 
usual manner, is incapable of discussing them 
without losing his temper. Some of his sug- 
gestions are excellent, others we imagine to 
be impracticable, and in a few instances the 
defects he denounces are not found in Amer- 
ican houses. The first blunder enumerated is 
that the drains are hidden, and no one knows 
their course. A foul odor arises, which has 
to be groped for and half the kitchen-floors 
taken up. ‘“ The whole course of the drain,” 
says Mr. Reade, “ought to be marked with 
the graving-tool ; overlying boards and stones 
ought to be hinged, to facilitate examination. 
Things capable of derangement should never 
be inaccessible. This is common - sense.” 
Another blunder is the kitchen - windows, 
which are always absurdly and unnecessarily 
small, and the third is the plaster-ceiling. “ If 
a man in his bedroom spills but a pint of 
water in washing or bathing, it runs through 
directly and defiles the drawing-room ceiling. 
Perhaps this blunder ought to be equally di- 
vided between the ceiling and the floor above, 
for, whenever bedroom-floors shall be properly 
constructed, they will admit of buckets of 
water being sluiced all over them ; and, in- 
deed, will be so treated, and washed as cou- 
rageously as are sculleries and kitchens only 
under the present benighted system.” Mr. 
Reade would have floors tightly sealed, and 
the ceiling of deal-boards varnished. The 
ordinary window exhibits “ most of the intel- 
lectual vices that mark the unscientific mind. 
The scientific way is always the simple way ; 
so here you have complication on complica- 
tion: one-half the window is to go up, the 
other half is to come down. The maker of it 
goes out of his way to struggle with Nature’s 
laws; he grapples insanely with gravitation, 
and, therefore, he must use cords, and weights, 
and pulleys, and build boxes to hide them in 
—he is a great hider. His wooden frames 
move up and down wooden grooves open to 
atmospheric influence. What is the conse- 
quence? The atmosphere becomes humid; 
the wooden frame sticks in the wooden box, 
and the unscientific window is jammed. 
What ho! Send for the curse or FAMILIES, 
the British workman! Or one of the cords 
breaks (they are always breaking), send for 
the curse oF FAMiLigs to patch the blunder 
of the unscientific builder. Now, turn to the 
scientific window ; it is simply a glass door 
with a wooden frame; it is not at the mercy 
of the atmosphere; it enters into no contest 
with gravitation; it is the one rational win- 
dow upon earth. If a stnall window, it is a 
single door ; if a large window, it is two glass 
doors, each calmly turning on three hinges, 
and not fighting against God Almighty and 
His laws when there is no need.” “The sci- 
entific window,” as Mr. Reade is pleased to 
call it, came quite extensively into use in our 
American cities some years since, but is now 
generally abandoned, excepting in cases where 
the window opens on a piazza. It proved a 





great inconvenience, wag awkward in form, 
and everybody who tried it was glad to get 
back to the “ unscientific window.” A win- 
dow such as Mr. Reade describes requires a 
clumsy, thick centre-piece, which is destruc- 
tive to its elegance; it prevents free access to 
the casement, interferes with shades and cur- 
tains, and in practical operation is a decided 
annoyance. The fiery reformer is also fierce 
on painted balusters, but this great abomina- 
tion is almost unknown to American houses, 
and one can but feel surprise to learn they 
are employed in London. But Mr. Reade’s 
suggestions that encaustic tiles, about five 
feet high, should protect the wall, is a good 
one. Every housekeeper experiences the an- 
noyance of seeing the painted plaster of the 
stairway dented with furniture mounting the 
passage or soiled by the incautious fingers of 
servants. The conical roof, which we have 
replaced here by the flat roof, also comes in 
for Mr. Reade’s hot denunciation. He de- 
clares it is the cause of many deaths when 
fire occurs, and escape is prevented by this 
method of construction. Mr. Reade throws 
out some good ideas, but we imagine his 
readers will be more likely to be amused at 
his heat than inclined to adopt his sugges- 
tions. 


An English official, who certainly is 
master of the “art of putting things,” in- 
forms the world that, on the night of Sunday, 
April 2d, in this year, there slept in London 
3,251,804 human souls. Slept, this three 
million-and-odd, in palaces and hovels, in the 
streets and West-End hotels, on doorsteps 
and in prisons, by the cold river, and near 
the grateful waving of park trees and shrubs. 
There are, then, more Londoners than Scotch- 
men—of the latter there are 3,100,000; Lon- 
don is more than a city, it is a state, a king- 
dom, for there are but few more Dutch in 
Holland, and no more Swiss in the land of 
Alps, nor Saxons in Saxony, nor Wiirtem- 
burgers in their pretty Rhine kingdom. Truly 
London now deserves the proud title which 
Sir John Herschel gave it, if it did not when 
he gave it, “ the centre of the terrene globe.” 
The shopkeeping nation has truly, as Emer- 
son says of it, “a good stand.” London is 
merely the heart of the world’s commerce, 
tying every nation to it by threads running in 
the path of her thousand ships. Twice as 
many people live in that area, with its six- 
mile radius, as inhabit Massachusetts; and 
the Empire State, even throwing in the me- 
tropolis of America, only beats London by a 
little more than a million. One of the Eng- 
lish papers makes some very spicy specula- 
tions @ propos of this letting out the secret 
of how many souls centre their being in old 
London town. Put its bricks, stone, and mor- 
tar, into a pit, and it would overtop Mont 
Blanc. It exceeds bya million the height of 
Roman populousness. The capital is nearly 
as old as the Christian era, for it was burned 
in 61 by Queen Boadicea, who thought she 
had done wonders ; so it must have been a very 
fair-sized village then. They even say there 
was a village where the great Fire Monument 
stands now, near London Bridge, two thou- 
sand yearsago. Edward VI. thought himself 
liberal when he allowed for the whole town 
licenses for forty taverns for the dry-throated, 











peaked-shod Cockneys of his day. Elizabeth 
was so frightened at the growth of her royal 
capital—there was revolution in the air as 
long ago as the time of the Virgin Queen—that 
she forbade the building of any fresh houses, 
acting thus the part of a metropolitan Canute, 
thrusting back the waters of human growth 
instead of those of old Ocean. James I., ped- 
ant though he was, had not read the book of 
human nature, for he, too, lifted up his hand 
and said, “‘ London, grow no more!” for, said 
this royal bookworm and lover of venery, 
“there will soon be lack of aire, and lack of 
spayce to walk and shoote.” Where he was 
wont to walk and “ shoote,”’ stately piles, with 
lords, dowagers, and nouveauz riches, as their 
dwellers, stand in solid blocks for miles 
around. As London grew, despite the royal 
commands, her head grew plethoric and 
apoplectic—that is, that part of her called 
“the city”? proper—the business and com- 
mercial part was jammed and crowded by 
dense humanity, and the outer edge was 
sparse. Then came on gradually that filling 
out of the grand brick-and-mortar circle we 
now see, which process has been going on 
since, and is now going on, constantly widening 
the vast circumference. An English writer 
advances the assertion—which seems prob- 
able—that no city ever had such a population 
since tradition broadened into history, unless 
it be Yeddo or some of the swarming towns of 
China. Nineveh did not equal it, nor Thebes 
nor Babylon; neither did Rome, Athens, 
Carthage, Tyre, Antioch, Memphis, nor Per- 
sepolis. Paris and Berlin jumbled together 
—Heaven save the mark !—would not amount 
to London by half a million; neither would 
St. Petersburg, Constantinople, Vienna, Mad- 
rid, and Naples, all fused together. Wi- 
den the radius of London to twelve in- 
stead of six miles, including thus its rural 
suburbs, and the population would be four 
millions at least. Within its present limits 
there are over twenty-five thousand inhab- 
itants to the square mile. In ten years Lon- 
don has increased by as many people as in- 
habit Lyons or Glasgow. In 1876 its popula- 
tion will have quadrupled since 1801—seven- 
ty-five years. Greatest, too, among the won- 
ders of London, are its healthfulness and the 
perfect adequateness with which it is fed and 
supplied with water. The simple rule of 
supply and demand does it all without effort 
or the intervention of the secretary of the 
Department of Red-tape. And London keeps 
on growing—a very radical of cities, which 
will not heed the Tory warning of “ let well 
enough alone.” What a mass of ruins—to 
which Nineveh and Memphis will be but dust- 
heaps—will Macaulay’s New-Zealander, in a 
future age, gaze at, as he stands pondering on 
the broken arch of London Bridge! 


—— In the “ Foreign Items” of a recent 
number of Apptetoxs’ JourNAL, Emile de Gi- 
rardin was spoken of as having resolved to 
establish a new paper in Paris. This veteran 
editor and politician is certainly one of the 
most remarkable and erratic Frenchmen of 
the age. He is a Yankee in shrewdness and 
enterprise, a Beau Brummel in vanity, and a 
Don Quixote in journalism. He it was who 
boasted that he had a new idea every day, 
and encouraged his patrons of La Liberté to 
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look out for the development* of some fresh 
and startling proposition each afternoon. A 
man of rare ability, a trenchant and often 
eloquent writer, he has always been a busy- 
body, ready at a moment’s notice with his ad- 
vice to crowned heads or Paris mobs indif- 
ferently. He achieved a triumph, which has 
served him as food for vanity ever since, when 
he rushed into the Tuileries, prevailed on old 
Louis Philippe to abdicate, and imposed on 
him the short, pungent programme of the re- 
gency (which was never to be), of which his- 
tory tells us. Under the empire, De Girardin 
seized the helm of Z’ Avenir, when it was in 
a sinking condition, and carried its circulation 
up to above one hundred thousand. As an 
editor, he has always been, pecuniarily, a 
striking success ; as a politician, he was ever 
erratic, and you never knew, when you took 
up his paper, whether it were dynastic or re- 
publican, for peace or war. By eccentricity, 
and a remarkable tact in seizing the popular 
feeling for the moment, he made L’ Avenir 
and La Liberté the most widely-read papers 
of their day. He praised and denounced the 
emperor in turn, was for peace in 1866, sup- 
ported the Ollivier ministry in 1869, and blew 
hot flames of warlike menace last summer. 
But it is surely to be hoped that M. de Girar- 
din and his like will cease to sway public 
opinion in Paris or France, and that his new 
venture will not be a success. Public opinion 
in that unhappy country needs new and better 
guides than the old /a-gloire, expediency, ba- 
vard editors. The Paris papers are not the 
least responsible agents of the recent misfor- 
tunes. Scarcely one Paris editor wrote upon 
any higher plane than that of national selfish- 
ness and vainglory, or that of pandering to 
the miserable taste for intrigue and boulevard 
gossip, which did so much to corrupt the capi- 
tal. Among the foremost of those who have 
thus aided in lowering the tone of public 
thought has always been the sprightly, witty, 
unprincipled Emile de Girardin. Among the 
signs of returning reason, and of a better era 
to come, we hope to see a “new departure” 
in the French press and literature. What 
must be the mental state of a public whose 
most popular novelist and dramatist was the 
author of “La Dame aux Camélias?” which 
glorified Thérése, Cora Pearl, and Schneider ? 
which followed where such journalists as De 
Girardin and De Cassagnac4ed ? and which 
had grown to take so little heed of its govern- 
ment as to be hoodwinked by the last year 
of Napoleon III.’s reign? The current lit- 
erature—the novels and plays, especially— 
was growing worse every year, and was never 
so bad as within the past two or three years, 
There is, however, a promise of better things 
in the writings of such authors as Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Droz, Feuillet, and Laboulaye; and, 
under a freer government, with press and 
printing-room unfettered, there may be a new, 
pure, and really revivifying literature. 


Recently a statue to Morse, of tele- 
graph fame, has been erected in the Central 
Park. Within a few months, a statue to 
Shakespeare will be placed at the southern 
end of the Mall; and on the 15th of August 
—the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Sir Walter Scott—a bronze copy of the fa- 
mous figure of Scott on the Abbotsford monu- 








ment will be erected somewhere in the park. 
The subscription for the Halleck monument 
is rapidly progressing, and it is hoped that 
the summer of 1872 will see the statue of this 
poet added to the memorials already within 
our great pleasure-ground. But one fact is 
singular enough: we have now in the park 
busts of Humboldt and Schiller, and, ere the 
present summer ends, statues to Shakespeare 
and Scott will be erected; and yet there is 
not in the city one monument to any Ameri- 
can poet or author. The national shame of 
this should be removed as speedily as possible 
by the erection of monuments to Cooper and 
Irving. The national shame becomes greater 
when it is remembered that the subscriptions 
to the memorials to Humboldt, Schiller, and 
Scott, were made exclusively, we believe, 
by natives of the countries which gave 
birth to those distinguished worthies. A 
gentleman who had received a subscription 
for the Halleck fund from a resident Scotch- 
man, immediately offered in return to sub- 
scribe to the fund for the Scott monument. 
His offer was politely declined, with the reply 
that none but Scotchmen were permitted to 
be contributors. But merely to erect statues 
is not enough. The Humboldt and Schiller 
busts ure admirable, and the Scott figure may 
be relied upon, as it will be a copy of one 
widely acknowledged as excellent. But the 
Morse monument scarcely does us honor in 
an art sense, nor does that of Lincoln in 
Union Square. If we are to go on erecting 
memorials, we had better devise some other 
form than the figure, if we can do no better 
than hitherto. Successful statues are rare; 
few figures are adapted to sculpinre, and the 
modern costume is almost fatal to grace or 
dignity. It would be wiser, we think, if the 
taste now so manifest for statues were di- 
verted into the erection of memorial columns 
or monumental piles, such as our artists 
would be competent to execute. While upon 
this subject, we would renew the suggestion 
made in a recent number of the Journat (No. 
113), and urge the organization of a metro- 
politan art association, which should have in 
view the erection, in our public squares, of 
statues, columns, and other forms of orna- 
mental architecture. A few thousand dollars 
would be sufficient to begin with ; and, once 
the object of the association was understood, 
popular subscriptions could be secured to a 
large extent. 





Correspondence. 





Is the Theory of ‘“‘ Natural Selection” 
atheistic? 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Some men have claimed that the theory ad- 
vanced by Darwin, if adopted, would explain 
every thing on natural principles, and so re- 
move the necessity for a belief in a creative, 
controlling Mind. But a careful study of the 
subject should convince any impartial thinker 
that such a conclusion is erroneous. We un- 
consciously divide the universe into the known 
andthe unknown. The ignorant savage ascribes 
the thunder to the anger of the Great Spirit ; 
and eclipses, rainbows, and all other phenom- 
ena, the causes of which he cannot explain, he 
believes to be results of the direct interference 





of the Almighty. This is also true with civil- 
ized men, We advance step by step in our 
knowledge of Nature. We see direct divine 
agency in our unknown, and natural action, or 
indirect God-action, in that which we have 
investigated and approximately understand. 
There may be thousands of methods of divine 
action which we do not now, and may never, 
comprehend. But, when we investigate and 
reason by the process of induction, the cor- 
rectness of the result arrived at cannot be 
doubted. We know, by watching the growth 
of a tree for years, that it was not specially 
created a full-sized tree, but slowly, through 
complicated laws, regulating its development. 
Is it, therefore, any the less a creation, or is 
its Architect any less worthy of our worship? 

Admitting that Mr. Darwin’s theory is cor- 
rect, he simply takes us one short step farther 
into the immeasurable realms of the unknown. 
He does not even attempt to make intelligible 
the laws of variation, upon whick his whole 
theory rests. He explains the action of some 
of the laws of Nature which influence natural 
selection, but not their origin. His theory is 
no more atheistic than that of gravitation. 
Both call attention to the existence of certain 
laws or forces regulating the movements and 
changes of matter, without undertaking to ex- 
plain their creative or sustaining power. We 
are not taught by either Newton or Darwin 
that there is no God, but only that God acts 
continually and steadily through and by natu- 
ral principles and properties of matter and ex- 
istence. If we adopt the theory of evolution, 
there is still the unknown, still the necessity 
for a belief in a universe-directing Mind. 

The cry of atheism is not new. Galileo, 
Copernicus, and almost every one who has 
added materially to our knowledge of God’s 
method of action as seen in His works, have 
had to suffer from similar attacks. In nearly 
every case, this way of getting rid of disagree- 
able facts is characteristic of those who are 
prejudiced, or who have “axes to grind.” Mr. 
Darwin presents his views with the utmost 
fairness and candor, and after long and careful 
investigation. If his theory is overthrown, it 
will not be done by authority, misrepresenta- 
tion, or ridicule. In this age of the world, ob- 
served facts are the touchstones by which every 


hypothesis must stand or fall. 
G. W. Morgnovss. 


Scenery of the Moon. 


On page 564 of the Journat for May 18th, 
a geological correspondent, in reviewing my 
article upon the “ Scenery of the Moon,” which 
appeared in the Jovrnat for April 15th, credits 
me with inferring a permanence in the quan- 
tity of water upon our earth. 

If your correspondent will carefully reread 
the article in question, he will nowhere find in 
it any such inference expressed, either in refer- 
ence to our planet or to its satellite, as I do 
not presume to foretell the future destiny of 
either orb. 

Dealing only with the facts upon the moon’s 
surface, which are common to every telescopic 
observer, I have ventured to offer what ap- 
pears to me to be the logical explanations of 
their meaning. The facts are indisputable, 
and my deductions can only be open to criti- 
cism ; but I cannot be expected to defend po- 
sitions which I have never had the slightest 
intention of assuming, however honestly they 
may be ascribed to me. 

If it be true, as your correspondent and 
others assume, that the waters of our earth are 
undergoing a process of gradual and fatal ab- 
sorption, there must come a time when the 
sheets of water upon its surface will be re- 
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duced to the condition of small lakes, and an 
observer upon the moon, if such a being exists, 
would see the sun’s beams when reflected from 
them pass across his telescope as sparkling, 
starlike points, and leave behind them but the 
sombre reflection of the dark field of the sky. 
This would, of course, take place before the 
final disappearance of the water, and, as the 
moon presents this phenomenon at the present 
time, it devolves upon W. D. H. to show that 
my deductions are erroneous, even his own 
hypothesis implying that the waters have not 
yet disappeared from the surface of the moon. 

His statement that the spectroscope shows 
the moon to have the same mineralogical char- 
acter as the other planetary bodies, is an error; 
such a revelation is entirely beyond the func- 
tions of that instrument—indeed, the claim set 
up for the spectroscope of having proved that 
the moon has no atmosphere rests upon the as- 
sumption that it has failed to discover any 
effect whatever when turned upon the moon, 
except that due to reflected sunlight, though 
the planets produce no other effect. 

There are many facts to sustain the belief 
that the final ruin of our planet will not be 
brought about by the absorption of its waters 
by its rocks, and the topography of the moon 
demonstrates the structure of the surface to be 
due to the fact that its waters were originally 
forced from below upward, an inverse process 
to that of absorption. 

C. B. Boze. 


Viterary Hotes. 


“ ee as it may seem,” says 

Mr. Forsyth, in his ‘‘ Novels and Nov- 
elists of the Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ there can 
be no doubt that fiction is often more truthful 
than fact. By this I mean that a more correct 
idea of a period may be formed from a story 
where the personages and many of the inci- 
dents are imaginary, than from a dry, dull nar- 
rative of events. The most lifelike account 
of the civil wars in England in the seventeenth 
century that I know is contained in De Foe’s 
* Memoirs of aCavalier.’ The historian tells 
us of court factions and political intrigues, of 
the struggles of an oligarchy of great families 
for power, of foreign wars and domestic trea- 
son, but little of the condition of the peasantry, 
and absolutely nothing of the state of society 
in the period. We learn from novels how our 
ancestors lived, how they amused themselves, 
and the conversation they indulged in; how 
they travelled in lumbering coaches drawn by 
six Flanders mares ; the books they read, the 
hour at which they dined, and the dress they 
wore. Weare brought into contact with drums, 
and ridottos, and masquerades ; with swords, 
and periwigs, and fontages ; we see pictured 
before us the life of the ‘ fine old English gen- 
tleman—all of the olden time.’ ” 





It is now said in France that Jules Mirés, 
the famous banker and speculator, who died a 
few months ago at Marseilles, committed sui- 
cide. He had lost very heavy sums of money 
in consequence of the war, and the events 
following the capitulation of Sedan, which, he 
believed, would be certain to involve him in 
irretrievable ruin, are said to have unsettled his 
reason. His relatives prevailed upon him to 
set out on a journey through Italy, but he re- 
fused to go farther than Marseilles. There he 
stopped at an obscure inn, under an assumed 
name, and was one morning found dead in his 
bed, under circumstances which left but little 
doubt of it that he had taken his own life. A 
Brussels paper announces that a distinguished 





French exile in that city is at present engaged 
in writing a biography of Mirés, whose life, it 
says, abounded in strange vicissitudes and ad- 
ventures. He is said to have been rich and 
poor no less than sixteen times. 


The appearance of a third and revised edi- 
tion of Dr. N. C. Towle’s “‘ History and Anal- 
ysis of the Constitution” (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston) attests the appreciation in which 
this valuable work is held by the public. The 
present edition brings the Analysis down so as 
to include the latest constitutional amend- 
ments and the organization of our public de- 
partments. It is a work of reference inval- 
uable to all lawyers and politicians, and should 
be studied, indeed, by every American citizen 
who exercises, under the Constitution, political 
rights ; and it is well fitted to be introduced as 
a text-book into our schools and colleges. 


The Historical Society of France has just 
published the first two volumes of a complete 
edition of the Chronicles of Froissart, revised 
and corrected by M. Simeon Luce. The con- 
scientious investigation, and above all the me- 
thodical arrangement of the manuscripts, have 
enabled the new editor to prepare a more cor- 
rect and complete text of the Chronicles of 
Froissart. M. Luce has accompanied the new 
edition with a highly-interesting introduction 
(specially referring to the arrangement of the 
manuscripts, and containing the most judicious 
appreciations of the genius of Froissart), which 
has almost attained the dimensions of a vol- 
ume. 


Louisa Miahlbach gives, in a Vienna paper, 
an interesting account of the interviews she 
had at the Vatican with Pope Pius IX. and 
Cardinal Antonelli. Both of them were ex- 
ceedingly kind and affable. The pope con- 
versed with the distinguished authoress for 
half an hour about German affairs, and, at the 
end of the interview, presented her with his 
portrait, to which he affixed his signature. 
Cardinal Antonelli gave her several curious 
antique coins. 


** Vivia,”’ a new novel by Florence Wilford, 
is highly readable. It is a story of English 
domestic life ; the style is lively, the tone pure, 
and the story of strong interest. ‘“ James 
Gordon’s Wife ’’ is another highly-entertaining 
novel, in which the author exhibits no little 
cleverness. It is quite above the level of the 
average novel, and, although sometimes a little 
overwrought and extravagant, it has the power 
to enchain the reader’s attention. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s “‘ Light and Electricity ; Notes 
of Two Courses of Lectures before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain.” These notes, 
prepared with much care by Professor Tyndall, 
sum up briefly and clearly the leading facts 
and principles of the two sciences to which 
they refer. They are of special value to both 
teachers and students in those departments of 
research. 


They are preparing in France a new edition 
of the works of Retif de Bretonne, the novelist 
who, two or three generations since, was as 
productive as Alexandre Dumas. Retif de 
Bretonne was a curious genius. He was a 
printer, and never wrote his novels, but im- 
mediately set them in type. In the course of 
his long life he produced in this manner over 
three hundred volumes. 


The new edition of Miss Yonge’s novels 
has proceeded so far as to include “‘ The Two 
Guardians,”’ one volume; “ The Heir of Red- 





clyffe,”’ two votumes ; ‘‘ Heartsease,”’ two vol- 
umes; “‘ Daisy Chain,” two volumes; and 
“ Beechcroft,”” one volume. This edition is 
uniform and handsome, each volume having a 
new illustration for frontispiece. 


Robert Heller, the gifted German novelist 
and art critic, is dead. He was for the last 
twenty years literary editor of the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, the most influential paper pub- 
lished in the extreme north of Germany. 
Heller’s novel, “‘The Smuggler,’”’ was trans- 
lated into six foreign languages. 


A new novel, by Mortimer Collins, entitled 
“Marquis and Merchant,” is spoken of by a 
London critic as follows: ‘‘ We will not com- 
pare Mr. Collins as a novelist with Mr. Dis- 
raeli, but nevertheless the qualities which have 
made Mr. Disraeli’s fictions so widely popular 
are to be found in no small degree in the pages 
of the author of ‘ Marquis and Merchant.’ ” 


Octave Feuillet, the French novelist and 
dramatist, and formerly librarian at the impe- 
rial palace of Fontainebleau, has nearly com- 
pleted a history of the great events of 1870-"71. 
It is written from an imperialist point of view. 
Edmond About is engaged in writing a work 
on the same subject. About has become a very 
decided republican. 


Friedrich Halm, the Vienna dramatist, 
whose premature death has excited such general 
regret, has left a considerable fortune, which 
he had accumulated by his dramatic labors. 
His play of “Ingomar” alone yielded him 
twenty-five thousand francs. 


The King of Bavaria, who is a great admirer 
of the works of Moliére, had, the other day, a 
single copy of them, in very large type, printed 
for his own use on the heaviest of vellum paper. 
The large volume is substantially bound, and 
lies on a spcial desk in the king’s library. 


Buckle’s ‘* History of Civilization’ has been 
translated into the Russian language. This 
makes the eleventh tongue into which it has 
been rendered. 


Four hundred and thirteen books were pub- 
lished last year in the Danish language, and 
seven hundred and ten in Swedish. 


Eighty-seven editions of the poems of Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath have been published in 
Germany. 


The Stockholm Aftonbdlade boasts that the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms have more able 
novelists than any other country in the world. 


A new poem by Robert Browning, called 
“ Balustion’s Adventure,”’ is announced for 
immediate publication in England. 





Miscellany. 


Vera. 


NE recent English novel seems to us & 
happy exception to many popular defects 

in our national fiction. It is called ‘‘ Véra,” 
and the author is anonymous. It is in one vol- 
ume, and, had the writer followed the foolish 
fashion of most of her contemporaries, she would 
no doubt have spun it out into three, with all 
the dull writing and subsidiary characters 
needful to fill up the allotted space. As it is, 
it deserves the title of a work of art. It starts 
with a theme great enough in its character ard 
emotions to account for the subsequent shad- 
ows that overhang the destiny of the hero and 
the heroine. He is an English officer of high 
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birth ; she, a princess, the betrothed of a Rus- ! Young Ben swam ashore, dried his clothes by 


sian officers and the theme is the Crimean 
War. The personal influences of such a strife 
are indicated in two chapters: the Englishman 
takes leave of his friends, and marches through 
London, one fine morning, to embark; the 
young Russian takes leave of his mother and 
his betrothed, and starts for the Crimea to fight 
for the ezar and Holy Russia. The key-note 
is thus struck high; we deal with an event 
that lifts us above petty personal griefs, and 
that invests the individual fortunes involved 
with something of the grandeur of tragedy. 
At Inkermann, the English officer is wounded, 
and lies on the ground while Russian soldiers 
attempt to plunder the wounded; he fires at 
them with his revolver, and mortally wounds, 
not one of the ruffians, but their young officer, 
who just gallops up to restrainthem. The tide 
of battle ebbs, and leaves the two wounded 
men near. The Russian takes a cross from his 
cap, and a locket from his neck, begs the Eng- 
lishman to take them to his mother and to 
his betrothed, naming them, and dies. The 
Englishman is carried off, passes through 
brain-fever, and finds on his recovery that he 
utterly forgets the names he had thus strangely 
received, while there is nothing on the trin- 
kets to identify the wearer. Some years after, 
he, a middle-aged man, and older in feeling 
than years, meets a young Russian princess, 
the heroine of the tale, and between them 
gradually grows up a deep and delicate love, 
checkered in his case by distrust of his power 
to win her. Some words she lightly drops, in- 
dicating that youth is the time for love, he takes 
as an indirect proof that she could not think 
of loving him, and he, to her silent discon- 
tent, leaves her, never uttering a word of his 
thoughts. They are brought together again, 
and she, explaining why her aunt received him 
discourteously one day, tells that her aunt’s 
son, her cousin, a young Russian officer, was 
killed in the Crimea—killed, it was thought, 
by an English officer, and even his body 
stripped of the cross and locket he wore. 
This cousin was, she explains, her betrothed. 
As she describes the trinkets, their shape, their 
inscription, the old scene and all its horror 
come back, Aer name is remembered, and he 
finds that he has been on the point of asking 
for wife the woman whose lover he had killed. 
He does not know that the engagement was 
more a formality than an affair of the heart; 
the fever and the forgetting, and his distrust, 
born of humility and reserve, conspire to give 
a morbid emphasis to his feelings ; it seems to 
himself that the blood he unintentionally shed 
stands between him and the girl he so deeply 
loves. 

We do enormous injustice to the story by 
this summary ; but it is needful for us to indi- 
cate its outline to point the moral. We have 
only noticed the points of the story essential 
to explain its superiority in the central idea of 
its design to many English tales. It has other 
charms—freshness and wit. 


‘True-hearted Ben. 


Ben Bobstay, a tar of the jolly old sort, 
Could keel-haul a main-brace and luff hard a- 
port ; 
And Ben he was smiled on by Sue, Meg, and 
Moll, 
But all o’er the world he was faithful to Poll. 
Faithful to Poll, 
Tol de rol lol! 
Wherever he sailed he was faithful to Poll. 


*Twas just past six bells when the ship sprung 
a leak 

Nor’west o’ the point of the great Mozam- 
bique ; 





Old Sol, 
And cried to his messmates, “I’m faithful to 
Poll!” 
Faithrul to Poll, 
Tol de rol lol! 
He let ’em all drown to be faithful to Poll. 


He met a princess, of the tribe Kikaroo ; 

She ogled and eyed him. Says Ben, ‘“‘ How 
d’ye do?”’ 

Says she, ‘‘ Marry me; on a throne you shall 
loll.” 

Says Ben, “* You’ll excuse me ; I’m faithful to 


Poll.” 
Faithful to Poll, 


Tol de rol lol! 
Says Ben, with a bow, ‘‘ Miss, I’m faithful to 
Poll.” 


Says she, “If you don’t, you’ll be hung up 
and killed.” 
Says Ben, “‘ You fair creatures are all so self- 
willed.” 
So he gave her his hand to avoid sus. per coll., 
But still in his heart he was faithful to Poll. 
Faithful to Poll, 
Tol de rol lol! 
He married her, saying, “I’m faithful to 
Poll.” 


Another princess, all gold rings and tattoo, 
Saw Ben, and was jealous of Miss Kikaroo. 
Says Ben, “Fight it out, while I sit ona 
knoll ; 
If t’other kills both, still I’m faithful to 
Poll.” 
Faithful to Poll, 
Tol de rol lol! 
** Whichever kills either, I’m 
Poll.” 


faithful to 


Their battle surpasses my figures of speech ; 

They each whacked the other, and t’other 
whacked each; 

Then both lay down stiff as a jointed wood 
doll, 

And Ben sings aloud, “ Ain’t 1 faithful to 


Poll?” ; 
Faithful to Poll, 


Tol de rol lol! 
Ben capers while singing, “‘I’m faithful to 
Poll!” 


They both then revived and jumped wildly on 
him; 


| But Ben saw a ship, so he jumped off to 


swim. 
The captain calls out, “Your brave deed I 
extol, 
In England I'll tell them you’re faithful to 
Poll.” 
Faithful to Poll, 
Tol de rol lol! 
““Good-by,” says the captain, “‘ be faithful to 
Poll.” 


He breasted the waves and he fought with the 
breeze 
Till exhausted he landed on Stockton-on- 
Tees ; 
And thence, for a chance, he walked on to 
Bristol, 
Where he clearly explained he’d been faithful 
to Poll. 
Faithful to Poll, 
Tol de rol Jol! 
He married, and always was faithful to Poll. 


The Struggles of a Rising Litterateur. 
Charles de Bertrand, a well-known French 
writer of the Balzac school, thus describes the 
trials and sufferings of a young man of letters 
at the French capital, who finally achieved suc- 
cess : 
** Publishers and editors are apt to commend 





to their neophytes a bitter chalice. This our 
young enthusiast, like others, was forced to 
drain to the dregs; but he survived this stage 
of the literary career, which for so many ter- 
minates in suicide, with no greater loss than 
that of part of his patrimony. Conscious, how- 
ever, that he possessed within himself power 
to repair these losses, he still pressed on. Hav- 
ing chosen a line of action, he pursued it un- 
swervingly, till at last every obstacle gave way 
before youthful perseverance and genius. He 
did not underrate the difficulties before him ; 
he knew that, to reach the hidden fountain 
of fame, an artesian well must be cut with pain- 
ful labor through a rocky, sterile soil; he ac- 
cepted, without murmuring, this unwelcome 
task. 

“Day and night, for many years, he toiled 
away at his desk; but Hope came, and wiped 
with her pinions the dews that gemmed his 
forehead. 

“At last—at last—the workman’s drill 
struck that mysterious fountain where so many 
seek to drink in vain, and Glory gushed at the 
stroke to fall round him in a luminous halo 
whose rainbow-tints were neither faint nor 
evanescent. 

“What a change for him! He could now 
trample upon those brambles that obstructed 
his earlier advance into the fields of literature, 
and cull what flowers he pleased. Toa highly- 
poetic imagination he joined, for a wonder, a 
practical knowledge of money-making. Edi- 
tors took off their hats to him, while the small- 
er fry of the theatres and publishing-houses 
fairly worshipped the ground he trod on. Pe- 
riodicals paid for his articles their weight in 
gold. Reviewers scrambled and fought for 
proof-sheets of his unpublished romances; 
while his works, splendidly illustrated by the 
aptest artists, glittered in gold and scarlet along 
the show-cases of the Galérie d’Orleans. At 
last he had reached a place among that handful 
of eminent writers who could with justice as- 
sume the lordly title of field-marshals of litera- 
ture.”’ 

The sympathy existing between the writer 
of a successful drama and his audience, is thus 
described in glowing terms by the same writer: 

‘* Many a time have I sat concealed in my 
place at the theatre, fairly intoxicated with the 
emotion produced by the representation of one 
of my plays. The lovely women, who filled 
the boxes with rank and beauty and fragrance, 
till I seemed to gaze on a semicircle of living 
flowers girdling the house, what were they 
then to their lovers, to their husbands, to 
themselves, compared with what they were to 
me? Itwas I who had melted those icy hearts 
at the furnace of my glowing passion, and the 
torrent of fiery lava that inundated them sprang 
into gushing existence from my own bosom. 
The star of my glory rose and glittered then 
to attract the most indifferent and to dazzle 
the most superb. I saw snowy shoulders swell 
and heave with most unwonted undulation. I 
saw parian features—so cold but a while ago— 
glow all at once with unaccustomed crimson ; 
and at last, O most glorious triumph! in eyes 
that erewhile manifested naught but cold 
disdain, I saw gather involuntary tears that 
dimmed without disfiguring their scintillating 
sparkle. 

‘“‘ For myself, I felt as though about to be 
enguifed by the tornado of enthusiasm; then, 
soft as zephyr stoops to dally among roses, my 
aspiration seemed to sweep this parterre of liv- 
ing fragrance and return to me laden with a 
thousand perfumes. 

‘Tt was a paradise, where I was Mohammed ; 
an empire of intellect, where I swayed sceptre ; 
a battle-field of genius, over which I strode in 
glittering preéminence.” 
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Bill Wainwright’s Adventure. 


SCENE: The veranda, or porch, of a country 
store. 

CHARACTERS: A Bummer. A TRAVELLER. 
Crerk or THE Store. IpLERS OF THE 
Town. 

Bummer. You fellers hev’ bin tellin’ some 
whappers; but none uv ’em ain’t a parin’ to 
what happint to Bill Wainwright wunst, an’ 
it’s true, too. 

Traveller (inquiringly). Ah? 

Bummer. Bill was a private in the Fust 
Tennessee Ridgmint when they was in Mexi- 
co. One night he was on guard at a place 
whar his beat wasn’t more’n twenty feet long, 
but was a most petikler post, on account it was 
at a ford whar the innimy mought surprise the 
hull army ef the sentry didn’t keep his eye 
skinned. 

Traveller (faintly interested). Yes? 

Bummer. Well, Bill, he marched up an’ 
down, keepin’ a bright lookout, ixspishly on 
the crick. All to wunst, he seed su’thin’ com- 
in’ outen the water. 

Traveller (more interested). Ha! 

Bummer. He tuck a good, squar look, for 
he had strekt orders not to fire on no account, 
onless the Mexicans war approachin’. The 
derned thing wobbled outen the water, an’ then 


he seed it was a crowdin’ big alligator, more’n | 
| upon him to explain how it happened that he 


fawty foot long. 

Traveller (quite interested). Well? 

Bummer. 1 tell yer he was in an awful fix. 
He dusn’t fire, bekase the alligator wasn’t one 
0’ them yaller-bellied Mexicans ; an’ he dusn’t 
run away an’ desart his post, bekase that was 
death by the artickles 0’ war. So all he could 
do was to jab the varmint with his bagnet. 
But, bless your soul, ’twa’n’t 0’ no use ! 

Traveller (excited). No? 

Bummer. No, sir! The cretur’s hide was 
as thick an’ hard as fawty sides o’ sole-leather, 
an’ the bagnet busted in two. Then the alli- 
gator fetched him a wipe with his tail, an’ the 
fust thing he knowed he knowed nothin’. Jest 
then the relief come up; but it was too late. 
The alligator had swallowed Bill right down, 
an’ the way they knowed it was him, they 
seed the butt-eend of Bill’s muskit in the jaws 
of the animil as he dove into the drink. 

Traveller. 1 don’t doubt the story; but I 
wonder how you know all the particulars so 
well. Were you on the relief? 

Bummer. No, I wasn’t nuther. 

Traveller. How did you ‘learn all the facts ? 

Bummer. How did I larn the fax? Ef 
you'll stand the liquor, I'll tell yer. 

Traveller. Certainly.—Mr. Clerk, let this 


gentleman have a stiff horn, and I'll pay for it. | 


Bummer. Yere’s yer good health, an’ more 
like you to come to town frekwently! Well, 
stranger—ah! that’s sarchin’ liquor—well, yer 
see, the fact is—J’m Bill Wainwright / 


Cities of Central New York. 


Syracuse has a population of 43,081, forty- 
eight dry-goods stores, twenty-five hardware- 
stores, one hundred and eighty groceries, eight 


general assortment stores, twenty-one manu- | 


factories, twenty-four drug-stores, seven book- 
stores, sixteen jewelry-stores, twenty-one shoe- 
stores. . 

Rochester has a population of 62,424, seventy 
dry-goods stores, two hundred and ninety-seven 
groceries, fifty-one hardware-stores, ten gen- 
eral assortment stores, thirty manufactories, 
twenty-three drug-stores, twenty-two book- 
stores, twenty-five jewelry-stores, twenty-six 
shoe-stores. 

Auburn has a population of 17,233, thirty- 
eight dry-goods stores, forty-two groceries, 
eleven hardware-stores, three general assort- 








ment stores, twenty-two manufactories, six 
drug-stores, four book-stores, seven jewelry- 
stores, eight shoe-stores. 

Oswego has a population of 20,919, sixteen 
dry-goods stores, eighty-three groceries, nine 
hardware-stores, one general assortment, six 
manufactories, seven drug-stores, four book- 
stores, eight jewelry-stores, three shoe-stores. 

Utica has a population of 28,804, thirty- 
seven dry-goods stores, forty-two groceries, 
eleven hardware-stores, four general assort- 
ment, nineteen manufactories, ten drug-stores, 
six book-stores, eight jewelry-stores, thirty- 
one shoe-stores. 

Capital invested in manufactures: Syracuse, 
$11,871,500; Rochester, $15,000,000 ; Oswego, 
$5,108,000 ; Utica, $6,225,000 ; Auburn, $5,075,- 
000. 

Products: Syracuse, $29,627,000; Roches- 
ter, $28,000,000 ; Oswego, $13,187,000; Utica, 
$14,861,000; Auburn, $12,173,000. 


English Families. 


Lord Amberley, as it appears, has become 
troubled about the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion in England, and has suggested that some 
method be invented and enforced of having 
small families. He is said to consider three 
children as many as it is desirable to have in a 
family. The Court Journal, meantime, calls 


himself, to begin with, has set so bad an exam- 
ple in the matter. Whatever may be the views 
of others of the nobility upon this subject, an 
examination shows that their practice is even 
more opposed to Lord Amberley’s theory than 
his own. Taking the list alphabetically, as 
given in Lodge’s Peerage, the Duke of Aber- 
corn is shown to have 14 children ; the Earl of 
Abergavenny, 11—the last two being twins; 
the Earl of Abingdon, 9; the Earl of Albe- 
marle, 5—while his father had 15; Earl of Am- 
herst, 12; Marquis of Anglesey, 9—and his 
father, 18; Duke of Argyll, 12; Earl Ashburn- 
ham, 11—and his father, 17 (by two marriages) ; 
Earl of Bessborough, 14; Viscount Bridgeport, 
13; Marquis of Bristol, 10; Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, by two marriages, 15; Earl of Car- 
lisle, 12; Earl of Chichester, 7—and his father, 


| 10; Earl of Clarendon, Sand his father, 10; 


Baron Clifford, 12—the last two being twins; 


| Baron Clonbrock, 17; Earl of Dartmouth, 7— 
| and his father, 17 (by two marriages); Earl of 


Durham, 11—numbers 9 and 10 being twins; 
Baron Ebury, 11—the last two being twins; 
Marquis of Exeter, 10—and his father, 10; Earl 
Fortescue, 14; Earl Grey, none—but his father, 
15; Earl Howe, 13; and so on throughout the 
list. It is to be remarked that the present gen- 
eration of the nobility is by no means so pro- 
lifie as was the preceding one. Twins abound- 
ed in George IV.’s time. 


The Chemist’s Love-Song. 


| Oh, come where the cyanides silently flow, 


And the carburets droop o’er the oxides be- 
low; 
Where the rays of potassium lie white on the 
hill, 
And the song of the silicate never is still. 
Come, oh come ! 
Tumti, tum, tum! 
Peroxide of soda and urani-um ! 


While alcohol is liquid at thirty degrees, 
And no chemical change can affect manganese ; 
While alkalies flourish and acids are free, 
My heart shall be constant, sweet Polly, to 
thee! 
Yes, to thee! 
Fiddledum dee ! 
Zine, borax, and bismuth, and HO+C, 





According to a series of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics recently deciphered by M. Rollin, 
flocks of sheep played an important part in the 
cultivation of grain in Egypt. After the waters 
of the Nile subsided, the ancient Egyptians 
were in the habit of driving or leading their 
flocks over their corn-fields, by which means 
the grain sown was trodden beneath the surface 
of the soil by the feet of the sheep, which thus 
fulfilled the functions of an agricultural ma- 
chine, the efficacy of which depended consid- 
erably on the number of the animals. This 
rendering of the hieroglyphics is corroborated 
by a passage in Aristotle. 


Foreign Items. 


MONG the French officers who surren- 
dered at Sedan, there was a young major 
by the name of Victor de Massard, who had the 
reputation of being the handsomest man of his 
regiment. Major Massard was sent to Munich, 
where his fine looks and his amiable social 
qualities made him quite a lion for some time. 
After the preliminaries of peace were signed at 
Versailles, he was released, but instead of re- 
turning to ‘‘ la belle France,” he started ona 
bridal tour to Italy, taking along with him a 
young Bavarian countess, who is immensely 
wealthy and beautiful. Major Massard must, 
however, adopt the name of his wife, her fa- 
ther having left a will which stipulated that his 
son-in-law must adopt the family name of his 
house before assuming possession of the family 
estate. The proud Frenchman, who claims di- 
rect descent from the Chevalier Bayard, is, 
however, not willing to submit to this demand 
of his late father-in-law, which he considers 
unjust and unlawful. Some of the first Bava- 
rian jurists have expressed the same opinion, 
and the interesting case will be brought before 
the Supreme Court for decision. The young 
countess is said to be entirely indifferent as to 
the result, she having declared that she was as 
fond of the name of her husband as of the 
name of her father. 


A young Prussian officer, who doubted the * 


love of his affianced bride, requested, after the 
battle of Gravelotte, one of his friends at home 
to inform the young lady that he (the officer’ 
was among the killed, and to report to him how 
she would receive the news. The friend com- 
plied with the officer’s request, but the letter 
which was to convey the report of the young 
lady’s demeanor, brought to the officer the 
terrible news of her death, the young girl 
having committed suicide the night after his 
friend’s sad communication. The young 
otticer was so impressed with the catastrophe, 
and felt so much aggrieved at the death of his 
fair young betrothed, that he went mad. He 
is now in a Berlin lunatic asylum, and his ease 
is pronounced hopeless. 


A young poet of Berlin is engaged in writ- 
ing a drama on the glorious campaign against 
France, in which the king, the crown-prince, 
Prince Frederick Charles, and a number of 
Prussian generals, figure conspicuously. The 
play will for the first time be produced in the 
Royal Palace, and probably a number of the 
leading characters of the play will also act the 
parts. A royal princess is talked of as the 
leading actress for the occasion, but it is feared 
that Emperor William will not give his con- 
sent to her appearance on the stage. 


It is well known that the Crown-Princess of 
Prussia, the oldest daughter of Queen Victoria 
of England, is a most talented painter and 
limner, and that her beautiful sketches of 
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English and Italian scenery, and her portraits 
of many celebrities of Europe, have found ad- 
mirers even among professional men, who be- 
stow the highest encomiums on the delicacy of 
touch and the poetry of conceptior which dis- 
tinguish her productions. The crown-princess 
has of late contributed quite a number of 
these delightful little sketches to fairs for the 
benefit of wounded soldiers in different parts 
of the empire, aiid the price paid amounted, 
in one instance, to nearly nine hundred dol- 
Jars. 


Adolphe Thiers, the executive chief of the 
French Government, is emphatically a self- 
made man. His father was a poor and unculti- 
vated laborer in the harbor of Marseilles, and 
his mother had been a servant-girl. She was, 
however, distantly related to the family of 
André Chénier, the great French poet, who was 
guillotined during the first revolution. Young 
Thiers, while at college, gave already evi- 
dence of the brilliant talents and the genius 
which afterward raised him to his eminent 
position in modern literature, but his behavior 
was always disorderly and unruly. At the age 
of twenty-five, the son of the poor laborer was 
considered one of the foremost men of France. 


Dr. Felix von Niemeyer, director of the 
medical clinic of the University of Tabingen, 
died there on the 14th of March. He was the 
most celebrated teacher of clinics in South 
Germany, and most of the medical professor- 
ships of South Germany were held by his pu- 
pils. His ‘“* Lehrbuch der Pracktischen Medi- 
zin’’ (Elements of Practical Medicine) has 
been translated into six languages, and was 
published last year by D. Appleton & Co. 
His death was probably accelerated by the 
ardor of his services during the late war, at 
Metz and at Nancy, where he was employed 
as consulting physician. 


The most eccentric princess in Germany is 
the Princess Caroline, who lords it over the 
great and important principality of Reuss- 
Schleiz-Greitz. She hates the Prussian court 
intensely, and never lets an opportunity to 
slight it go by. The other day the French 
prisoners, confined at the capital of the small 
principality were released. The princess gave 
them a splendid banquet, and had them all, 
officers and privates, driven to the railway- 
depot in her court-carriages, while the Prussian 
escort did not get any thing to eat, and had to 
march on foot. 


An enthusiastic English curiosity-hunter 
offered the landlord of the hotel in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where Bismarck and Jules Favre 
the other day signed the definitive treaty of 
peace, one hundred florins for the inkstand 
and pens which the plenipotentiaries used on 
that occasion. His offer was declinéd, as the 
landlord wants to leave the room exactly in 
the condition in which it was when the treaty 
was concluded, and to exhibit it thus to sight- 
seers. 


It is reported in St. Petersburg that the 
Emperor Alexander II. of Russia, previous to 
his recent departure for Germany, took a solemn 
pledge to abstain entirely from the use of spirit- 
uous liquors. The German courts have been 
privately informed of this, and, in consequence, 
no wine will be offered to anybody. at the re- 
pasts at which the czar is present. 


Shortly after the siege of Paris was raised, 
a lady of that city published a small volume 
entitled ‘“‘La Cuisiniére assiégée,”” in which 
she gave her culinary experiences during the 
seven-months’ siege. She says that the flesh 
of horses, dogs, asses, mules, and cats, if 








properly prepared, furnishes very palatable 
dishes ; but rats, she avers, should never be- 
come the food of human beings. 


A number of Polish ladies, princesses, count- 
esses, and other members of the highest 
nobility, propose to make up a purse of five 
million frances, and to present it to the ex- 
Empress Eugénie, as an expression of their 
sympathy and respect for the fallen greatness 
of a dynasty which has so often pleaded for the 
cause of Poland. 


The great German festival at the Kyff- 
haeuser Mountain, which will be held on the 
1st of July, in honor of the restoration of the 
German Empire, it is believed, will eclipse 
any national festival ever held in the Father- 
land. All the reigning sovereigns of Europe 
have been invited to it, and it is expected that 
most of them will be present. 


The King of Sweden has munificently re- 
warded a young Swedish composer who has 
set a number of the king’s poems to music, 
One of these songs bids fair to become “ the 
Swedish Marseiliaise.”’ It is sung everywhere, 
in the city and in the village, in the palace and 
in the peasant’s cot. 


The works of Adolphe Thiers have been 
translated into eleven different languages, and 
the Belgian Literary Review has reason to be- 
lieve that altogether over one million volumes 
of the historical writings of the President of 
the French Republic were sold. 


Both General von Moltke and Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, the two great commanders of 
the Prussian armies in France, are among the 
best chess-players in Germany, while Bismarck 
is not only a very indifferent player, but also 
gets easily impatient when defeated. 


“Tt is a well-known fact,” says the Echo 
de Bruxelles, ‘that a publishing-house of this 
city has purchased the manuscript of the new 
novel of M. Victor Hugo. The title of the 
work is ‘Tristan.’ It will be issued in three 
volumes.”’ 


The philosophical faculty of the University 
of Giessen, in Hesse-Darmstadt, charges less 
than any other authorized institution of the 
same character in Germany for a doctor’s diplo- 
ma—only twenty-eight dollars. 


It is quite certain now that the King of 
Bavaria will be married at an early day to the 
daughter of Czar Alexander II. of Russia. The 
wedding will take place at St. Petersburg. 


The Hungarians are collecting money for 
the purpose of erecting a splendid monument 
to their famous poet Alexander Petofy. 


Louisa Mihlbach has purchased a villa near 
Dresden, where she will henceforth reside. 





Vauricties. 


RIOR to the settlement of California, sing- 
ing-birds, fragrant flowers, and honey- 
bees, were not to be found in the entire coun- 
try. Now, however, in all parts of the State 
may be found many varieties of singing-birds, 
like the mocking-bird, bobolink, lark, linnet, 
thrush, Baltimore oriole, and the common 
robin, which always follow civilization. The 
forests in all parts of the State are filled with 
the honey-bee, and honey from Los Angeles 
County is an important article of commerce. 
And, as for fragrant flowers, California can now 
beat the world. 


Not long ago sixty thousand people, it was 
estimated, were buried by the earthquake 
which destroyed Mendoza; forty thousand 








—— at Quito in 1797; sixty thousand at 
isbon in 1755; seventy-four thousand at Mes- 
sina in 1692; three hundred thousand by two 
earthquakes at Antioch in the sixth and 
seventh centuries; one hundred and twenty 
thousand in Syria in the first century, and fifty 
thousand in the same country upon another oc- 
casion ; a catastrophe in Mexteo carried off 
ten thousand persons; and one in Calabria 
forty thousand. 


A splendid illustration of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory has turned fp in Vienna. There is a 
girl there, aged thirteen, a native of Palermo 
Thérése Gambardella, who is literally covered 
with hair so thickly that the Vienna papers 
pronounce her skin more like a fur than any 
thing else. The hairy covering extends from 
head to foot, even the forehead—which in sim- 
ilar cases is said to have been invariably found 
bare—being entirely overgrown. The head 
closely resembles that of a monkey, and several 
abnormities in the build of the body still fur- 
ther complete the resemblance. 


In dressing for photographs, dark brown, 
dark green, maroon, and plain black goods, 
without gloss, will make a rich drab color. 
Silks, of the same colors, will take considerably 
lighter. Snuff-brown, dark leather, dark drab, 
scarlet, cherry, dark orange, crimson, and slate, 
will also take a rich drab color. Violet, blue, 
purple, pink, and magenta, will take very light, 
and should be avoided. The hair should not 
be very wet or glossy. 


Boot-leather from anaconda-skins is a Bos- 
ton manufacture, a single establishment having 
tanned, last year, fifty such skins, the largest 
of them being forty feet in length. The tan- 
ning processes are similar to those in the manu- 
facture of alligator-leather, and the product is 
a very beautiful and highly-finished quality of 
leather, glossy, mottled, pliable, onl exceed- 
ingly durable. The boots are valued at fifty 
dollars a pair. 


As Sheridan was entering court one day, 
carrying his books and briefs in a green bag 
according to the custom of the time, some of 
his brother barristers, thinking to play a joke 
on him, urged some boys to ask him if he had 
old clothes for sale in his green bag. ‘Oh, 
no,” instantly responded Sheridan ; “ they are 
all new suits.” 


By the provisions of the act of March 3d 
none of the old copper and nickel cents re- 
deemed at the Treasury Department will be 
reissued. They will be destroyed, and replaced 
with the one and two cent bronze pieces and 
the three and five cent copper nickel, 


The salaries of principals of first-class 
schools in St. Louis have all been fixed at two 
thousand dollars, irrespective of sex. Two 
ladies have their salaries raised from fourteen 
hundred to two thousand dollars by this action 
of the Board of Education. Good for St. 
Louis. 


It is said that every seventh person in Lon- 
don is in receipt of public charity. The cost 
of aiding this class has increased during the 
past ten years sixty-eight per cent. faster than 
the growth of the great metropolis. 


The book to read just now is Tyndall on 
Heat. According to this author, heat is a mode 
of motion. In fact, it will shortly, if it con- 
tinues in its present force, set men in motion 
toward the sea-shore. 


The visible marks of a lightning -stroke 
are usually insignificant; the hair is some- 
times burned, and slight wounds are ob- 
served: while in some instances a red streak 
marks the track of the discharge over the skin, 


Dr. Livingstone has not gone to Ijijijijiji, 
as was reported. The latest news from him 
states that he was at Txyxyxyxy. He was in 
a destitute condition, having no changes to 
note and no notes to change. 


The Irish immigration to America, formerly 
so extensive, is now rapidly on the decrease. 
English and French immigration is increasing, 
while that from Germany is the largest. 

Eve is the only woman who never threat- 


ened to go and live with mamma. And Adam 
was the only man who never tantalized his 





wife about ‘‘ the way mother used to cook.” 
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Punch says: ‘‘ What in woman is called curiosity, in a man is grand- The subject of prohibitory liquor legislation bids fair to be as great 
iloquently magnified into the spirit of inquiry.” a bone of contention in the British Parliament as it is in our own 
a : , ‘ State Legislatures. 

What sport is like girls’ gossip? Dears talking. 
: If all the world’s a stage,and men and women merely players, 
where are the audience and orchestra to come from ? 


Che Museum. 


ey illustration this week represents a curious specimen of ancient 
Chinese armor, preserved in the Royal Museum at Madrid. It was 
probably brought from China in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
when, by the conquest of Portugal, the Portuguese possessions in Chi- 
na fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 

This armor, however, is doubtless much older than the sixteenth 
century, and would probably be looked upon as a great curiosity in 
China itself, where armor was long ago discarded, although even now 
the Chinese military officers occasionally wear a helmet and a curiously- 
wrought breastplate. 
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